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Seeing  is  believing. 


When  advertisers  saw  how  well  we  dominate  the  affluent  Orange 
County  market,  they  believed  in  us  enough  to  make  the  Register 
s-ixth  in  the  nation  in  total  full-run  advertising  linage.  They 
dubbed  our  total  market  coverage  program  as  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  in  the  nation  when  they  saw  they  could  tailor  their 
advertising  to  32  separate  Community  Editions  and  69  zip  code 
audiences  in  this  Southern, California  market.  If  you  want  to  see 
and  believe  for  yourself,  write  to  us.  We'll  send  you  a  copy. 
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Are  You  Missing 
An  Entire 
Market?  5# 


Source:  sai^&  Marketing  Apy  cursory  analysis  Will  show  Lake  County,  Illinois  to 

of  Bu^ng  Power  be  more  than  a  bedroom  community  for  some  urban  goliath. 

It’s  a  vibrant  area  of  467,000  souls,  employing  over  220,513  men 
and  women  within  Its  own  perimeters.  This  substantial  labor  force 
turns  the  wheels  of  commerce  in  one  of  our  nation’s  most  affluent 
metropolitan  markets. 

As  an  international  leader  in  the  health/care  industry.  Lake  County  Is  a 
^  major  producer  of  pharmaceuticals  and  other  medical  and  hospital  supplies. 

Lake  County  households  boast  an  average  effective  buying  income  of 
*39,926.00,  representing  a  per  unit  purchasing  power  that  ranks  second  in  the 
country.  Total  1984  retail  sales  of  2.3  billion  dollars  graphically  reflects  its  buying 
potency. 

Lake  County  is  a  dynamic,  sought-after  suburban  market.  Its  people  are  active, 
aware,  industrious,  and  with  money  to  spend. ..110,700  of  them  read  The  News-Sun 
daily. 

DISCOVER  THIS  PROFITABLE  MARKET  WITH  A  PROVEN  MEDIA...THE  NEWS-SUN! 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  Co.,  Inc. 


Lake  County’s  Daily  Newspaper 
100  Madison  St./Waukegan,  II 60085  (312)  336-7000 
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THE  CELEBRATION  OF  A  CENTURY. 

Today’s  copy  Of  The  World-Herald  isn't  people  and  the  institutions  they 

just  today’s  news,  it’s  the  dally  trust,  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 

renewal  of  a  personal  relation-  pattern  of  life  as  the  turn  of  the 

ship  that  began  in  1885  when  seasons, 

thefirst  reader  picked  up  the  // The  centennial  we  mark 
first  copy  and  made  us  part  of  B  ip*  August24ismorethanours.lt 

hislife.  *J  belongs  to  millions,  who’ve 

in  the  Midlands  where  we  come  with  us  this  far  and,  we 

publish,  such  partnerships  hope,  will  let  us  be  part  of  their 

tend  to  endure.  The  ties  lives  in  our  second  hundred 

between  people,  and  between  years. 

©rnaha  9®arld-'Serald 
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SEPTEMBER 

6-7— Maine  Press  Association.  Fall  Conference,  Bar  Hartx)r  Club, 
Bar  Harbor. 

S-11— INPA,  European  Division  Conference,  Klagenfurt,  Austria. 

11  >13— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Classified 
Sales  Conference.  Altoona  Sheraton. 

12-14— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Annual  Conference, 
Marriott  Airport  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-14 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Display  Advertising  Conference, 
Kalamazoo  Center  Hilton  Inn,  Kalamazoo. 

12- 14 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Conference.  Rock  Lane  Lodge, 

Branson,  Mo. 

13- 14— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Advertising  Convention, 

River  House,  Bend. 

13-15— Latin  American  Affairs  Conference  for  Journalists.  Cosponsored 
by  The  Foundation  for  American  Communications,  The  Tinker 
Foundation  and  The  Institute  of  The  Americas;  L'enfant  Plaza, 
Washington,  D.C. 

13-15 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference, 
Sheraton  Fontainebleau,  Ocean  City,  Md. 

14 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Classified  and  Retail  Advertising 
Conferences.  AT&T  Corporate  Center,  Hopewell  Township,  N.J. 

15-17 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Radisson 
Hotel,  Lacrosse,  Wis. 

15-18— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Broadmoor  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs. 

15-21 — National  Newspaper  Week 

18-21— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Antlers  Plaza  Hotel, 
Colorado  Springs. 

18- 21— National  Newspaper  Association,  100th  Annual  Convention  & 

Tr£Kle  Show,  Hyatt  Regency,  Minneapolis. 

19- 20— Allied  Publishers,  Fall  Meeting,  Four  Seasons  Olympic 

Hotel,  Seattle 

20- 24— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Hilton, 

Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

21— International  Newspaper  Carriers  Day. 

21- 25 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Bayshore  Westin 

Hotel,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

22- 25— Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Annual  Conference, 

MGM  Grand  Hotel,  Reno. 

25- 27 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Hershey  Philadelphia  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

26- 28 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Decatur  Holiday 

Inn,  Decatur. 

26-28— New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association, 
Sebasco,  Me. 

26- 28 — Western  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Queen  Mary  in  Long 

Beach,  Calif. 

27- 29— Virginia  Press  Women,  Fall  Convention,  Holiday  Inn  South, 

Fredericksburg,  Va. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsICIinics 

SEPTEMBER 

5- 7— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/Graphics 

tor  Community  College  Advisors,  St.  Petersburg. 

6- 8 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Seminar,  How  to  Increase 

Your  Retail  Advertising,  Hyatt  on  Capitol  Square,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

9-11  /22— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Management 
&  Entrepreneurship  for  Graduate  Students,  St.  Petersburg. 

11-13— ICMA/Ohk)  State  University,  Circulation  Management  Seminar, 
Columbus. 

15- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Tulsa 

Doubletree  Hotel,  Tulsa. 

16- 20 — ANPA  Management  Development,  Workshop,  Georgetown  Marbury 

House,  Washington,  D.C. 

17- 19— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Group  Newspaper  Seminar, 

Westin  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

19-10/2 — American  Press  Institute,  Workshop  for  Reporters,  Pocono-Lake 
Harmony  Holiday  Inn,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

22-27— The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center  for 
Sports  Writers.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
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By  Doug  Borgstodt 


"YESSIR-WE'IC  TROUP  OF  OiR. 
VIEW5  ON  MiN0itrne5>  * 


ER- AH- THAT  1$,  WITH  A 
FEW  EXCEinOHS-" 


«  HE$  eOT  A  T0U6H  OKISION  -  TOO  MUCH  COVERAaE  OF 
REMAHS  HEALTH  SEEMS  GRUESOME  -  TOO  UTTLE  COVERAGE 
ISNT  FAIR  TO  OUR  READERS-" 


About  Awards 


Lesher  Award  winner.  Paul  Neal  Averill,  former  presi- 
dei.t  of  Averill  Press  in  Birmingham,  Mich.,  is  the  1985 
recipient  of  the  Lesher  Award  given  by  the  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  America.  The  Lesher  Award  recognizes 
outstanding  service  and  significant  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  suburban  newspapers.  The  award  is 
named  for  Dean  S.  Lesher,  chairman  of  Lesher  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

AP  reporter  honored.  Robert  J.  Dvorchak,  Associated 
Press  correspondent-at-large  in  Pennsylvania,  won  the 
American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association’s  1985  Pearson 
Award  for  his  coverage  of  the  lodging  industry.  The  award 
includes  a  $1,000  cash  prize  and  an  inscribed  silver  tray. 

Chiropractic  Association  winner.  Richard  Osborne  of  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  is  the  first-place  newspaper  cate¬ 
gory  winner  of  the  1984  Distinguished  Health  Journalism 
Awards  sponsored  by  the  Chiropractic  Association.  The 
awards  are  given  to  recognize  reporting  dealing  with  basic 
health  problems  and  motivating  consumers  to  take  better 
care  of  their  health. 
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Tliis  is  one  man’s  opinion  of  criminal  rehabilitation.  An 
opinion  he  formed  after  reading  The  Houston  Chronicle’s 
series  on  violence  and  chaos  in  Texas  prisons.  ■  This  is 
the  kind  of  emofion,  good  and' bad,  that  every  newspaper 
hopes  to  inspii'e.  -  ■  Some  say  the  job  of  our  industry  is  to 
report  just  the  facts.  But  in  doing  that  job,  we  all  aspire  to 
create  some  good,  some  justice,  or  to  move  some  force 
into  action.  ■  It  so  happens  that  Texas  prisons  and  plans 
for  their  reform  are  hot  issues  under  scrutiny  by  our  state 
officials.  But  until  a  Chronicle  team  sought  the  reasons 
behind  the  escalating  violence,  few  Houstonians  knew 
just  how  bad  it  was..  ■  A  comprehensive  piece  of  work 
emerged  from  reporters  Frank  Klimko,  John  Toth,  Evan 
Moore,  and  Cindy  Horswell;  photographer  Buster  Dean; 
and  metro  editor  Mary  Moody.  ■  The  result:  a  flood  of 
phone  calls  and  letters,  requests  from  Texas  legislators  for 
reprints,  a  heightened  awareness  of  the  problem,  and  an 
increased  desire  to  see  it  brought  under  control.  ■  The 
ball  is  rolling.  And  isn’t  it  great  to  know  that  the  power 
of  the  printed  word  gave  it  a  shove.  ■  We’re  Houston’s 
leading  information  source.  Houston  Chronicle. 


how  computers 

have  changed 

newspapers 

A  special,  across-the-board  industry  report  with 
articles  on  how  the  mainframe,  the  mini,  and  the 
micro  are  revolutionizing: 

advertising  saies 
circuiation 
ciassHied 
copy  editing 
design 

investigative  reporting 
maiiroom  systems 
management 
production 
promotion 

in  E&P  February  1, 1986  special  issue. 

written  by 
newspaper  people 
who  are  leaders 
in  making  the 
changes  happen  .  .  . 

A  unique  advertising  opportunity 

Space  deadline:  January  1 7,  1 986 

Copy  deadline:  January  23,  1 986 

call  or  write: 

Donald  L.  Parvin 
Advertising  Manager 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
212  675-4380 


Editorial  workshop 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


About  Spelling 


No.  612 


George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  was  outraged  by  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  difficulties  of  English  spelling,  left  a  fortune 
to  promote  a  more  rational  alphabet,  but  all  for  naught, 
because  his  will  was  broken. 

On  one  occasion  he  unforgettably  illustrated  his  point  by 
arguing  that  fish  should  be  spelled  ghoti:  gh  as  in  laugh,  o 
as  in  women,  and  ti  as  in  nation. 

Thorstein  Veblen  fairly  characterized  the  shortcomings 
of  English  spelling,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  reason 
for  learning  to  spell  at  whatever  cost,  when  he  said,  “It  is 
archaic,  cumbrous,  and  ineffective;  its  acquisition  con¬ 
sumes  much  time  and  effort;  failure  to  acquire  it  is  easy  of 
detection.” 

In  Stuart  Little,  E.  B.  White  had  his  hero,  as  a  one-day 
schoolteacher,  tell  his  pupils  that  “a  misspelled  word  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  everyone.”  He  advised  them  to 
buy  a  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  and  to  consult  it 
whenever  in  the  slightest  doubt.  (As  a  teacher  myself,  I 
advised:  If  it’s  a  word  you  don’t  use  every  day,  look  it  up.) 

English  spelling  will  never  be  reformed  on  any  useful 
scale  because,  like  reforming  the  countless  follies  that 
distinguish  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  civilization,  it 
would  be  too  practical. 

Wayward  Words 

President  Truman  has  pretty  well  passed  into  history, 
where  he  has  a  respectable  place.  Some  newspapers  made 
much,  especialy  while  he  was  in  office,  of  giving  his  name 
Harry  S  (look,  Ma,  no  period)  Truman,  because  he  had 
simply  adopted  the  initial,  which  stood  for  nothing,  with 
the  idea  of  rounding  his  name  out.  At  the  time,  omitting  the 
period  struck  me  as  an  example  of  pedantry.  Not  long  ago, 
I  watched  a  television  interview  of  his  daughter,  Margaret 
Truman  Daniel,  in  which  this  subject  came  up,  and  in 
which  she  reported  that  her  father  always  used  the  period 
himself.  What  is  it  that  the  Bible  says  about  straining  at 
gnats  while  swallowing  camels?  Sic  transit.  .  .  . 

Uptight,  which  originated  in  hippie  and  teen-age  argot, 
still  has  not  graduated  to  acceptance  as  standard  expres¬ 
sion,  useful  and  prevalent  as  it  is.  Only  Merriam-Webster 
(addenda  section,  1971)  so  admits  it.  Webster’s  New 
World,  Barnhart,  and  American  Heritage  all  label  it  slang. 
The  usual  meanings  are  tense,  nervous,  conforming  rigidly 
to  convention;  Merriam-Webster  also  gives  angry  and 
American  Heritage  also  gives  on  intimate  terms.  Both  the 
Merriam  Webster  and  American  Heritage  also  give  desti¬ 
tute,  an  unusual  sense.  American  Heritage  gives  the  two- 
word  form  (up  tight)  as  predominant,  but  this  seems  open 
to  question.  Most  publications  now  use  the  one-word 
form,  though  up-tight  is  occasionally  seen. 

Astronaut 

The  Canadian  Press  demurs  at  the  AP’s  style  for  astro¬ 
naut,  which  reserves  the  term  for  crew  members  training 
to  pilot  spacecraft.  The  CP  points  out  in  its  critique.  Copy 
Talk,  that  as  far  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  concerned,  all  aboard  a  spacecraft  are 
astronauts,  and  Canada’s  National  Research  Council  con¬ 
curs. 
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Guidelines  for  terror  coverage 

Britain’s  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  and  U.S.  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  suggested  that  news  organizations  “should 
agree  among  themselves  on  a  voluntary  code  of  conduct”  for  dealing 
with  terrorists  and  hijackers  (E&P,  July  20,  page  8). 

Not  wanting  to  be  left  out  of  the  discussion,  members  of  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  decided  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  invited  some  television  news  executives  and  a  couple  of  press 
analysts.  All  agreed  that  news  organizations,  particularly  broad¬ 
casters,  should  examine  their  coverage  of  the  recent  TWA  hijacking, 
which  is  exactly  what  they  have  been  doing.  It  was  like  a  broken 
record  for  anyone  who  has  read  or  heard  the  soul-searching  in  print 
and  on  the  air  by  some  of  those  involved  at  the  time. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Times  for  this  reportage:  “Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee  indicated  that  while  they  hoped  that  news 
organizations  would  examine  their  coverage.  Congress  was  unlikely 
to  try  to  legislate  any  guidelines.” 

We  should  hope  not! 


Sword  of  Damocles? 

It  is  frightening  to  contemplate  that  32  states  have  ratified  a  call 
for  a  constitutional  convention  to  draft  an  amendment  requiring  a 
balanced  federal  budget  and  only  34  are  needed  to  set  the  machinery 
in  motion. 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  is  checking  into  the  validity  of  those  applications,  some  of 
which  date  from  the  1970s.  We  hope  it  finds  justification  for  side¬ 
tracking  that  movement. 

The  idea  of  rewriting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not 
new.  Fortunately,  proposals  up  to  now  have  not  gathered  much 
support. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to  restrict  a  constitutional 
convention  to  the  discussion  of  one  subject  such  as  a  balanced  budget. 
The  whole  constitutional  framework  would  come  under  attack  from 
partisan  forces.  You  can  be  sure  the  First  Amendment  would  be 
target  No.  1. 

The  Constitution  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  198  years.  It  has 
been  the  envy  of  the  Western  world  and  the  model  for  many  constitu¬ 
tions  in  other  countries.  It  can  be  amended  under  the  constitutional 
provision  for  that  purpose,  but  to  reconsider  the  basic  document  with 
an  eye  to  alteration  would  be  a  colossal  mistake. 


E&P  in  time  capsule 

A  copy  of  E&P  was  locked  in  the  original  cornerstone  of  the 
National  Press  Building  in  Washington  in  1926. 

The  July  22,  1985,  issue  of  E&P  was  placed  in  the  time  capsule 
recently  embedded  in  the  lobby  cornerstones  of  the  refurbished 
National  Press  Building. 

We  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  historic  site. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Readers  support  right  to  print  Doonesbury 


Many  newspapers  anguished  over 
whether  or  not  to  publish  the  con¬ 
troversial  Doonesbury  satire  on  the 
movie  The  Silent  Scream.  We  came 
up  with  a  simple  solution  that  in¬ 
volved  our  readers. 

We  published  the  panels  for  all  six 
days  on  our  Saturday  Op-Ed  page 
with  a  coupon  asking  readers  whether 
they  thought  the  strip  should  have 


That  the  Newspaper  Guild  wants  to 
team  up  with  the  government  to  curb 
the  appetite  of  newspaper  chains  is 
perhaps  reflective  of  the  shortsighted 
union  approach  that  has,  in  part,  led 
to  the  demise  of  many  papers  in  this 
country. 

It  came  as  no  surprise  when  E&P 
reported  July  8  that  the  Guild  unani¬ 
mously  voted  federal  limits  should  be 
imposed  on  the  number  of  newspapers 
a  media  firm  can  own.  Perhaps  the 
Guild,  and  similar  unions,  have  in  the 


been  published  or  not,  and  asking  for 
their  comments. 

We  carried  a  Page  One  box  refer¬ 
ring  readers  to  the  Op-Ed  page.  The 
following  Saturday  we  published  the 
vote  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  com¬ 
ments. 

The  vote  was; 

Yes,  we  should  have  published  it: 
143  readers  (78.5%) 


past  aided  many  journalists  break  out 
of  their  low-paying  ranks.  But  it  is 
different  today. 

Many  papers,  some  with  strong  un¬ 
ion  leadership,  have  bitten  the  journa¬ 
listic  dust  in  recent  years.  The  reasons 
vary,  but  the  bottom  line  is  one  less 
newspaper  and  lots  more  unemployed 
journalists.  Although  takeovers  by 
media  chains  may  in  some  narrow¬ 
minded  quarters  be  the  worst  thing 
that  can  happen,  it  at  least  insures  two 
things:  jobs  for  journalists  and 


No,  we  should  not  have  published 
it:  34  readers  (18.6%) 

No  opinion:  5  readers  (2.9%) 
Comments  overwhelmingly  sup¬ 
ported  our  right  to  print  the  cartoons. 
Even  most  of  those  who  disliked 
Doonesbury  supported  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Jonathan  Marshall 

(Marshall  is  publisher  of  the  Scottsdale 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Progress.) 


another  voice  in  the  community. 

Take  off  your  blinders  Guild  mem¬ 
bers,  come  down  from  your  steady 
ivory  tower  jobs,  and  mingle  with  the 
common  journalists  you  profess  to 
be.  Don’t  let  your  narrow-minded 
views  lead  to  the  demise  of  still  more 
newspapers,  and  don’t  team  up  with 
the  government  and  try  to  tell  us  you 
are  doing  this  for  our  own  good. 

Kenneth  R.  Warren 

(Warren  is  an  editor  with  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Telegram.) 


Editor  raps  Newspaper  Guild  members 


Message  to  editors:  forget  about  being  liked 


Your  July  13  article  “Improving 
credibility’’  was  a  depressing  exam¬ 
ple  of  how  far  a  once-proud,  useful 
profession  has  fallen. 

The  only  comments  showing  the 
least  understanding  of  the  press’s  cru¬ 
cial  role  in  our  ..ociety  were  those 
made  in  the  reporter’s  letter  that  was 
held  up  to  ridicule  by  his  managing 
editor. 

The  reporter  at  least  recognized 
that  the  purpose  of  a  newspaper  isn’t 
to  “primp”  like  a  “beauty  queen” 
before  an  adoring  public.  The  purpose 
of  a  newspaper  is  to  tell  the  public 
what  it  needs  to  know  in  order  to  keep 
this  somewhat  tattered  democracy 
afloat  —  whether  they  want  to  hear  it 
or  not. 

The  entire  panel  at  the  credibility 
conference  should  be  locked  in  a 
room  and  forced  to  write  the  script  of 
Death  of  a  Salesman  on  a  blackboard 
100  times.  Maybe  then  they  might 
realize  the  ultimate  futility  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  lifetime  toadying  and  kowtowing 

Short  takes 


It  is  a  taught,  gripping  story  which  is 
superbly  acted  ...  —  Desert  Com¬ 
munity  Newspapers,  Palm  Desert, 
Calif. 
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in  an  obsessive  quest  to  be  “well- 
liked.” 

For  newspapers,  as  for  Willie  Lo- 
man,  success  depends  not  on  how 
well-liked  you  are  but  on  whether  you 
are  offering  a  product  that  the  custom¬ 
ers  find  indispensible. 


For  our  industry  that  product  is 
what  it  has  always  been  —  an  accu¬ 
rate,  hard-nosed,  objective  news  re¬ 
port  undiluted  by  the  meddling  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  panderers  disguised  as 
editors. 

E.  K.  Borin 


FROM  WASHINGTON  . . . 

"Once,  the  Baltimore  Orioles  hired 
a  midget  to  sweep  off  the  bases  between 
innings  When  Billy  Martin  first  saw 
this  act  he  said,  7  don’t  think  it’s  fair 
for  the  Orioles  to  make  Earl  Weaver 
manage  and  stveep  the  bases,  too.  ”’ 


— Thomas  Boswell  of  The  Washington  Post 


An  ALL-SPORTS!  standout  for  the 
LOS  ANGELES  nMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

1150  15th  St.  NW,  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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Mbe  recent  announcement  by  the  U.  S. 
Navy  that  five  ships  will  be  homeported 
in  Mobile  was  enthusiastically  applauded  by 
Mobilians. 

The  Navy  decided  to  come  to  Mobile  because 
of  its  people  and  their  warmth,  Jnendliness  and 
“can  do  ”  attitude;  pining  together  for  one 
common  goal. 

This  all  means  a  great  deal  to  our  economy  as 
well  as  the  Tbnn  Tbm,  new  oil  and  gas  discoveries, 
an  expanded  sea  port  and  a  new  city  govern¬ 
ment.  The  opportunity  for  us  to  grow  and  prosper 
awaits  us. 

The  future  will  belong  to  us  by  reaching  out 
together. 


August  17, 1985 


E&P 

Every  Saturday  since  1884 


Newspaper  war  in  Dallas  is  not  over  yet 

Although  the  Morning  News  has  surged  ahead  of  the  Times  Herald, 
executives  at  both  papers  say  it  is  too  soon  to  declare  a  winner 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Out-of-towners  sometimes  see  things  differently  than 
the  local  residents. 

Take  Dallas,  for  example,  where  a  newspaper  battle  has 
been  raging  for  many  years. 

To  an  outsider,  the  situation  is  very  simple:  the  war 
between  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  is  over  —  and  the  Morning  News  is  the  winner. 

After  coming  close  to  beating  the  Morning  News  in  total 
daily  circulation  in  the  mid-1970s  —  and,  indeed,  taking  a 
brief  Sunday  circulation  lead  —  the  all-day  Times  Herald 
watched  its  rival  surge  ahead  at  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Now  the  Times  Mirror  Co. -owned  Times  Herald  has 
seen  its  overall  circulation  actually  decline,  and  it  has  lost 
even  its  traditional  Dallas  County  lead. 

The  paper’s  advertising  share  also  has  declined  apace 
with  the  circulation  gap. 

A  longtime  leader  in  retail  advertising,  the  Times 
Herald,  according  to  1984  Media  Record  figures,  had  the 
minority  market  share  in  full-run  retail  (48.4%),  general 
(43.5%)  and  classified  (42.4%)  advertising. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  the  perception  has  taken  hold  that 
the  Dallas  newspaper  war  is  over. 

But  it  ain’t  necessarily  so,  according  to  executives  at 
both  papers. 

“Those  who  have  made  the  statement  that  the  Dallas 
newspaper  war  is  over,  I  think,  have  made  it  more  for 
dramatic  effect  than  for  any  demonstrable  business 
reason,’’  said  Robert  W.  Decherd,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Morning  News’  parent,  A.H.  Belo 
Corporation. 

“I’d  like  to  sit  over  here  and  say,  ‘Boy,  we’ve  knocked 
them  down  and  they’ll  never  come  back,’’’  Belo  chief 
executive  officer  James  M.  Moroney  Jr.  said.  “But  that’s 
not  true.’’ 

“They’re  a  big  company,  a  strong  company,  and  they’ll 
be  back.  They  may  have  made  some  mistakes,  but  they’ll 


come  back,’’  Moroney  added. 

“I  have  said  that  Dallas  will  support  two  winners  and  I 
really  mean  that,”  Times  Herald  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  Tom  Johnson  said.  “I  don’t  think  there 
needs  to  be,  or  there  is,  any  absolute  winner  or  loser. 

“Certainly  in  recent  months  and  years,  Belo  has  been 
winning  and  we  have  been  losing,”  Johnson  added.  “I  am 
not  content  with  where  we  are.  But  it  also  is  certainly  true 
that  Times  Mirror  is  not  prepared  to  throw  in  the  towel  in 
Dallas.” 


“Id  like  to  sit  over  here  and  say,  ‘Boy, 
we’ve  knocked  them  down  and  they’ll 
never  come  back,”’  Belo  chief  executive 
officer  James  M.  Moroney  Jr.  said.  “But 
that’s  not  true.” 


An  extraordinary  market 

If  there  is  one  single  reason  that  both  papers  see  a  real 
fight  continuing  in  Dallas,  it  is  the  city  itself. 

“Our  main  strength  is  Dallas,”  Johnson  said. 

“It  is  a  splendid  market,”  he  added.  “It  has,  does,  and 
will  continue  to  support  two  well-managed  newspapers  — 
and,  indeed,  three,  with  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 

‘  ‘  I  have  always  said  if  I  have  to  find  myself  in  the  number 
two  position  —  and  I  guess  I  am  in  Dallas  for  the  moment 
—  I  prefer  to  have  it  here  than  anywhere  else.” 

Despite  the  setbacks  at  the  Times  Herald,  both  Dallas 
newspapers  are  flourishing  in  their  strong  market. 

Though  neither  paper  is  among  the  nation’s  top  20  cir¬ 
culation  leaders,  the  Morning  News  ranked  first  last  year 
in  full-run  advertising  linage  with  1 16.5  million  lines.  The 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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The  Dallas  Times  Herald  team 


Tom  Johnson  Art  Wible 

Times  Mirror  Exec.  Publisher 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

paper  last  year  was  also  the  first  to  run  more  than  four 
million  full-run  classified  ads  in  a  year. 

And  while  the  Times  Herald  may  have  lost  share  in 
Dallas,  it  also  looked  awfully  good  on  a  national  basis. 
Though  not  even  in  the  top  25  newspapers  in  circulation, 
the  Times  Herald’s  full-fun  linage  earned  it  the  number 
seven  position  on  Media  Record’s  list. 

And  despite  their  expensive  competition,  both  papers 
make  money. 


“Certainly  in  recent  months  and  years, 
Belo  has  been  winning  and  we  have 
been  losing,”  Johnson  added.  “I  am  not 
content  with  where  we  are.  But  it  also  is 
certainly  true  that  Times-Mirror  is  not 
prepar^  to  throw  in  the  towel  in 
Dallas.” 


Competitive  myths 

The  rush  to  judgment  about  the  state  of  the  newspaper 
war  is  not  the  only  wrong-headed  myth  about  their  com¬ 
petition,  executives  and  journalists  at  both  papers  say. 

For  example,  it’s  frequently  said  that  the  Morning  News 
is  the  newspaper  of  the  old  Dallas  establishment.  It’s 
conservative,  maybe  even  a  little  dull,  and  it  shies  away 
from  aggresive  reporting. 

The  Morning  News  is  a  former  “good  gray  lady’’  news¬ 
paper  of  record  that  only  improved  because  the  Times 
Herald  forced  it  to. 

Now,  this  conventional  wisdom  holds,  it  is  steadily 
gaining  circulation  and  advertising  only  because  it  is  pro¬ 
ducing  a  newspaper  according  to  the  dictates  of  its  market 
research. 

By  contrast,  this  same  ^viewpoint  goes,  the  Times 
Herald,  owned  by  Times-Mirror  Co.,  is  the  feisty,  aggres¬ 
sive  paper,  which  did  the  best  job  of  covering  the  “new 
Dallas’’  of  young  professionals  who  have  come  from  the 
East  and  Midwest  to  make  their  fortunes. 

But  just  as  the  Times  Herald  —  traditionally  the  Dallas 
County  circulation  leader — had  edged  ahead  of  its  rival  on 
Sundays  in  1976  and  was  moving  to  take  an  overall  daily 
lead,  the  Morning  News  “woke  up’’  and  fought  back, 
according  to  this  durable  newspaper  belief. 

Now  the  conventional  view  is  that  the  Times  Herald  is  in 
trouble. 

Morale  supposedly  has  plunged  as  numerous  top  execu¬ 


te 


Will  Jarrett  John  Oppendahl 

Editor  &  Sr.  V.P.  City  Editor 


tives  have  gone  through  the  paper’s  revolving  door.  Edi¬ 
torially,  the  paper  also  suffered  two  big  losses:  its  premier 
sports  columnist,  Blackie  Sherrod,  resigned  to  work  at  the 
Morning  News  and  columnist  John  Bloom  resigned  when 
his  satirical  columns,  written  under  the  pseudonym  Joe 
Bob  Briggs,  were  dropped  after  a  protest  by  black  com¬ 
munity  leaders. 

And  now  —  according  to  this  widely  held  “outsider’s” 
view  —  the  Times  Herald  is  so  far  behind  it  will  never 
catch  up  to  the  Morning  News. 

However,  while  that  view  may  be  accepted  around  the 
country,  it  doesn’t  get  much  credence  in  Dallas. 

Newspaper  war  misreported 

Executives  and  journalists  at  both  papers  complain  that 
out-of-town  press  coverage  of  the  Dallas  competition  suf¬ 
fers  from  a  failure  to  separate  fact  from  myth. 

The  truth,  they  say,  is  a  good  deal  more  complicated. 

“Do  original  research,”  Morning  News  president  and 
editor  Burl  Osborne  cautioned  a  reporter  visiting  recently. 

Across  town  on  Pacific  Avenue,  Times  Herald  Sunday 
editor  John  Huff  had  the  same  advice:  “A  lot  of  what’s 
written  about  the,  quote,  Dallas  newspaper  war,  comes 
from  someone  writing  from  a  story  in  the  file  that  was 
written  from  a  story  in  the  file  before  that,  and  one  before 
that  .  .  .  look  at  the  two  papers  for  yourself.” 

Sliding  circulation 

Amidst  the  myths  and  near-truths,  however,  there  is  one 
clear  fact:  the  Times  Herald,  once  so  close  to  catching  up 
to  the  Morning  News,  has  fallen  increasingly  behind  in 
circulation. 


Executives  and  journalists  at  both 
papers  complain  that  out-of-town  press 
coverage  of  the  Dallas  competition 
suffers  from  a  failure  to  separate  fact 
from  myth. 


In  still-booming  Dallas,  the  most  recent  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  figures  showed  the  Times  Herald  lost  both 
daily  circulation  and  Sunday  circulation. 

The  all-day  paper  was  down  16,1 10  to  241,055  in  daily 
circulation,  and  dropped  3,993  to  345,932  on  Sundays. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Morning  News  continues  to  add 
circulation:  It  was  up  34,106  to  368,683  daily  and  44,221  to 
476,004  on  Sunday. 

A  circulation  gap  that  had  been  closing  throughout  the 
1970s  now  has  yawned  into  a  Morning  News  lead  of 
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The  Dallas  Morning  News  team 


“A  lot  of  what’s  written  about  the, 
quote,  Dallas  newspaper  war,  comes 
from  someone  writing  from  a  story  in 
the  file  that  was  written  from  a  story  in 
the  file  before  that,  and  one  before 
that ...” 


Burl  Osborne  Ellen  Kampinsky 

President  and  Editor  Asst.  AAonoging  Editor 

He  returned  last  year  to  a  competition  that  had  grown 
much  tougher  for  the  Times  Herald  than  it  had  seemed  in 
the  heady  days  of  the  early  and  mid-seventies. 

The  Dallas  newspaper  war  grew  slowly. 

For  decades,  the  Morning  News  and  Times  Herald  were 
the  only  two  papers  in  Dallas,  but  they  hardly  seemed 
competitors.  Each  had  a  different  mission. 

Under  the  guidance  of  G.B.  Dealey  and  his  successors, 
the  Morning  News  concentrated  on  being  a  state  and  re¬ 
gional  newspaper,  and  led  in  total  circulation  because  of 
that  reach. 

Politically,  it  was  the  conservative  paper  of  a  conserva¬ 
tive  city.  Especially  in  its  early  years,  it  had  also  lobbied 
hard  for  progressive  issues  such  as  city  zoning  —  prevent¬ 
ing  the  no-zoning  sprawl  that  has  recently  begun  to  cripple 
Houston  —  and  campaigned  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  at  a 
time  the  organization  was  gaining  great  political  power  in 
Texas. 

By  the  early  sixties,  however,  the  paper  was  outspoken¬ 
ly  right-wing  and  became  tragically  linked  to  the  assasina- 
tion  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  —  killed  in  a  plaza 
named  for  G.B.  Dealey  —  because  it  ran  a  harsh  anti- 
Kennedy  ad  in  its  Nov.  22,  1%3  editions. 

“We  considered  ourselves  the  state  paper,  the  paper  of 
record,”  Moroney  recalled.  “They  used  to  call  us  ‘The 
Old  Lady  of  Lamarr  Street.’” 

During  those  decades,  the  evening  Times  Herald  culti¬ 
vated  the  city.  It  led  in  Dallas  County  circulation  by  wide 
margins,  and  had  the  biggest  market  share  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

“The  way  I  perceived  the  paper  then  was  that  the  Times 
Herald  was  the  real  moneymaker  in  town.  Evening  papers 
were  the  big  thing  then,”  Moroney  said.  “We  weren’t 
making  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  —  and  they  were  making  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  money.” 

Nevertheless,  the  Morning  News  seemed  content  with 
the  situation.  The  paper  became,  in  the  words  of  Moroney, 
“a  little  stodgy.” 

Enter  Times  Mirror 

Both  newspapers  tell  slightly  different  stories  about 
what  happened  next.  However  it  is  told,  the  fact  is  that 
sometime  during  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  —  a 
turbulent  time  for  the  nation  —  there  was  a  sea  change  in 
Dallas  journalism  and  its  newspaper  competition. 

The  most  visible  guidepost  in  that  change  was  the  1970 
purchase  of  the  Times  Herald  by  Times  Mirror. 

“Any  objective  person  you  talk  to  about  journalism  in 
Texas  will  tell  you  journalism  was  not  very  good  here  until 
Times  Mirror  came  in  with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,” 
Times  Herald  editor  and  senior  vice  president  Will  Jarrett 
said. 


127,000  papers  daily  and  130,000  on  Sundays. 

And  while,  in  interviews.  Morning  News  executives 
deny  that  the  newspaper  war  is  over,  the  newspaper  re¬ 
cently  ran  an  ad  in  the  business  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times  that  crowed,  “When  you’re  this  far  ahead,  it’s  no 
longer  a  competition.” 

The  March  31  ABC  numbers  don’t  simply  show  a  one¬ 
time  slippage  by  the  Times  Herald,  they  also  indicate, 
when  taken  together  with  an  ABC  audit  report  for  the  12 
months  ended  March  3 1 , 1984,  that  the  Morning  News  lead 
may  have  been  much  bigger  for  some  time. 


Audit  deductions 


That  audit  deducted  20,67 1  copies  from  daily  circulation 
and  21 ,653  Sunday  copies.  (The  same  ABC  audit  deducted 
an  average  of  6,062  daily  copies  and  5,426  Sunday  copies 
from  the  Morning  News  circulation.) 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  say  whether  (the  March  31,  1985 
statements)  was  a  spurt  or  an  accurate  reflection  of  a 
situation  that  had  existed  for  some  time,”  Belo  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  Dechard  said.  “I  think  Tom  Johnson  will  tell 
you  that  they  stopped  some  circulation  practices 
that.  .  .inflated  their  numbers.” 

And  in  an  interview,  Johnson  agreed  with  that  assess¬ 
ment. 

“The  most  significant  factor  in  the  circulation  decline 
was  the  reductions  that  were  required  when  a  number  of 
(unqualified)  promotion  copies  were  discovered,  both  by 
our  own  audits  and  by  ABC,”  Johnson  said. 

Johnson  also  blamed  “catastrophic  circulation  service” 
that  resulted  when  the  Times  Herald  moved  from  evening 
to  all-day  circulation  with  virtually  no  increase  in  staff  or 
budget. 

When  publisher  Lee  Guittar  quit  in  September  1984  to 
become  president  of  USA  Today,  Johnson  began  dividing 
his  time  between  Los  Angeles  —  where  he  is  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  —  and  Dallas. 

For  Johnson  it  was  a  return  to  a  paper  he  had  joined  as 
executive  editor  in  1973,  and  run  as  publisher  from  1975  to 
1977. 


Robert  Dechard 
President  &  COO 


James  Moroney 
Chief  Executive  Officer 
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The  promotion  battle  in  Dallas:  fierce  but  classy 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Whenever  Dallas  residents  listen  to  a  symphony  orches¬ 
tra,  run  in  a  lOK  race,  attend  a  rodeo,  browse  at  an  outdoor 
art  fair,  compete  in  a  spelling  bee,  write  essays  on 
citizenship,  cheer  at  a  track  meet  or  watch  a  fashion  show, 
chances  are  very  good  they  are  participating  in  an  event 
sponsored,  at  least  in  part,  by  one  of  the  Dallas  news¬ 
papers. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  have  been  waging  a  promotion  battle 
that  is  one  of  the  fiercest,  and  probably  the  classiest,  in  the 
country. 

You  won't  find  any  Wingo  or  license 
plate  number  games  in  the  Dallas 
dailies. 


You  won’t  find  any  Wingo  or  license  plate  number 
games  in  the  Dallas  dailies. 

And  though  both  papers  are  occasionally  heavy  buyers 
of  television,  radio  and  billboard  advertising,  that  also  is 
not  their  main  marketing  thrust. 

Instead,  both  newspapers  spend  a  surprisingly  high 
proportion  of  their  big  promotional  and  public  relations 
budgets  on  cultural,  athletic  and  community  events. 

Civic  promotions  emphasized 
“We  do  a  lot  of  community  service  projects,”  Morning 
News  public  relations  manager  Duff  Daniels  said.  “It’s 
probably  where  our  biggest  dollar  goes.” 

(Both  newspapers  declined  to  reveal  specific  figures  of 
their  promotion  and  public  relations  budgets.  However, 
both  acknowledge  the  amounts  are  hefty.) 

“Both  of  the  newspapers  have  been  very  active  in  com¬ 
munity  service,”  Daniels  added.  “We  would  do  these 
kinds  of  programs  even  if  (the  Times  Herald)  were  not 
(competing).  I  just  think  that  businesses  need  to  do  these 
kinds  of  projects.” 

“People  here  expect  business  leaders 
to  get  involved,”  one  executive  said.  “It's 
not  tike,  “You're  welcome  to  get  involved 
in  the  community’— it’s  like,  “You’d  better 
doit.’” 


Indeed,  executives  at  both  papers  say  that  in  many  ways 
it  is  the  city’s  demands  for  civic  involvement  by  its  big 
businesses  that  drives  their  promotion  efforts. 

“People  here  expect  business  leaders  to  get  involved,” 
one  executive  said.  “It’s  not  like,  ‘You’re  welcome  to  get 
involved  in  the  community,’  it’s  like — ‘You’d  better  do 
it.’” 

Dallas  has  always  been  a  social  city,  and  in  recent  de¬ 
cades  it  has  decided  it  is  going  to  be  a  cultural  center,  too. 
Both  characteristics  influence  newspaper  promotion 
efforts. 


A  black-tie  city 

“Dallas  probably  has  more  black-tie  balls  per  capita 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  We  get  involved  in 
everything  from  buying  a  table  to  co-sponsoring  an 
event,”  Times  Herald  director  of  marketing  Laurie  Smith 
Walton  said. 

“Not  a  month  goes  by  in  which  we  are  not  involved  in 
something,”  she  added. 

At  times,  in  fact,  it  might  seem  that  the  newspapers  are 
running  the  city’s  cultural  life,  rather  than  simply  being 
another  type  of  corporate  participant  in  it. 

For  example,  during  the  1984  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  —  when  both  papers  produced  massive  editions  to 
impress  the  visiting  press  and  politicians  —  the  Times 
Herald  convinced  Montage  Performing  Arts  Festival  to 
move  its  schedule  from  the  fall  to  convention  time  so 
delegates  as  well  as  Dallasites  could  hear  tenor  Luciano 
Pavarotti. 

Considering  the  competition,  Dallas  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions  are  not  shy  about  trying  to  play  one  paper  against  the 
other  to  win  sponsorships. 

At  times,  too,  the  organizations  must  make  some  rather 
Solomonic  compromises  between  the  two  papers. 

In  1980,  for  example,  sponsorship  of  ArtFest,  an  annual 
outdoor  performing  arts  festival,  coordinated  by  the  Dal¬ 
las  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  switched  from  the  Times 
Herald  to  the  Morning  News  because  the  Times  Herald 
was  already  sponsoring  Starfest,  a  series  of  popular  music 
concerts,  with  the  DSO. 

Promotion  backfire 

Whatever  the  promotion,  the  paper  will  be  careful  not  to 
hype  one  or  two  superstar  writers.  Van  Pelt  said.  The 
paper  got  burned  when  sports  columnist  Skip  Bayless 
three  years  ago  left  the  Morning  News  to  write  for  the 
Times  Herald  —  after  he  had  been  the  focus  of  an  intense 
promotional  campaign. 

When  sports  columnist  and  Dallas  legend  Blackie  Sher¬ 
rod  made  a  similar  move  from  the  Times  Herald  to  the 
Morning  News,  the  newspaper's  ad  featured  their  new 
catch  as  part  of  a  team  of  sports  columnists,  rather  than  as 
a  lone  superstar. 

“We  were  not  going  to  make  the  mistake  again  of  pro¬ 
moting  one  person,”  Van  Pelt  said. 

Contests  contested 

Contests  are  another  taboo  at  the  Morning  News,  said 
Van  Pelt. 

“The  Herald  has  contests  continually  for  its  classified 
ads,  but  we  believe  if  you  do  contests  and  discounts,  that’s 
what  you  end  up  promoting  —  rather  than  the  paper, ’ ’  she 
said. 

Not  true,  says  Times  Herald’s  Walton. 

“I  don’t  think  we  do  the  kind  of  contests  that  hype 
circulation  or  trick  people  into  the  newspaper.  These  are 
not  Murdoch  kind  of  contests.  But  we  do  have  contests  to 
help  make  people  more  regular  readers  of  the  newspaper,  ’  ’ 
Walton  said. 

One  Times  Herald  contest  under  way,  “Classified 
Dreams,”  is  an  example  of  that,  Walton  said. 

In  this  radio  promotion,  the  “Dallas  Times  Herald  Clas¬ 
sified  Dreams  Guy”  asks  people  on  the  street  if  they  can 
sing  the  newspaper’s  classified  ad  jingle,  which  has  been 
promoting  its  748-1414  ad  number  for  more  than  seven 
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Turmoil  at  St.  Louis  daily 

Top  editors  forced  to  resign  at  Globe-Democrat; 
several  staff  members  quit  after  publisher  Gluck  fires  five 

empt  employees  were  dismissed  in  a 
cost-cutting  move  prompted  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Gluck's  bank  credit  limit 
that  Gauen  said  was  not  as  big  as 
Gluck  had  hoped. 

“He  told  us  .  .  .  that  he  was  still  in 
desperate  need  of  money  and  those 
union-exempt  employees  were  ob¬ 
vious  targets,”  Gauen  said. 


“He  told  us...  that  he 
was  still  in  desperate 
need  of  money  and  those 
union-exempt  employees 
were  obvious  targets,” 
Gauen  said. 


The  Newspaper  Guild  represents 
editorial,  production  and  delivery  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  Globe. 

“He  did  not  complain  about  job 
performance,”  Gauen  added  in  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  from  his  Collins¬ 
ville,  Ill.,  home. 

Gluck,  however,  contended  the 
dismissed  editors  had  “let  the  paper 
drift”  away  from  its  traditionally 
strong  local  coverage. 

Globe-Democrat  launches  another  free  edition 

Beginning  in  mid-September,  the  coverage  product  when  he  bought  the  average  of  6,000  in  week  against  the 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  plans  to  paper  from  the  Newhouse  chain  in  week  last  year,  but  we  turned  into  the 

distribute  its  Thursday  editions  to  February  1984  and  took  it  out  of  the  black  by  the  first  week  of  July.” 

100,000  non-subscribing  households  joint  operating  agreement  with  the  Sunday  circulation  is  now  “up 
in  the  city  and  suburbs.  Post.  about  5,000”  over  the  same  weeks 

The  edition  will  be  virtually  the  “That  TMC  product  was  losing  last  year,  Penniman  said, 
same  paper  distributed  to  subscrib-  $50,000  a  week,”  Gluck  said.  On  Thursday,  the  free  Globe  will 

ers,  but  will  not  contain  classified  ads  The  Thursday  edition  joins  a  free  compete  against  an  18-month-old 

or  stock  market  listings,  publisher  Sunday  edition  which  Gluck  launched  Post  TMC  product,  called  Tom,  that  is 

Jeffrey  Gluck  said.  The  edition  also  in  May  to  crack  the  rival  St.  Louis  distributed  to  600,000  households, 
will  be  a  Four-Star,  while  subscribers  Post-Dispatch’s  Sunday  monopoly.  Far  more  important,  however,  both 

receive  the  later  Five-Star.  With  a  circulation  of  182,608,  dailies  compete  against  the  very 

Advertisers  in  the  paid  editions  will  according  to  the  March  3 1  ABC  FAS-  strong  free  weekly  journal  newspa- 

be  able  to  place  display  ads  for  $15  an  FAX,  the  Globe’s  paid  circulation  pers  published  by  Suburban  Weeklies 

inch,  Gluck  said.  weekend  edition  badly  trails  the  of  Greater  St.  Louis. 

“This  (free  paper)  will  be  a  sample  Post’s  495,111-circulation  Sunday  Penniman  said  the  Post’s  TMC  has 
rather  than  a  TMC  with  a  shopper  edition.  had  only  mixed  success, 

format.  For  some  reason,  publishers  Gluck  claims  his  free  Sunday  paper  “It  has  to  be  regarded  as  a  defen- 

look  down  their  noses  at  free  circula-  has  hurt  the  Post’s  circulation,  but  sive  mechanism  against  the  free  sub- 

tion.  They  don’t  like  to  make  a  quality  Post  vice  president  and  general  mana-  urban  papers,”  Penniman  said.  “It 

product.  I  don’t  see  why.  It  must  be  ger  Nicholas  V.  Penniman  IV  said  the  makes  money  during  good  months 

psychological,”  Gluck  said.  effect  has  faded.  like  April,  May,  November,  Decem- 

One  of  Gluck’s  first  moves  was  to  “We  were  affected  for  about  six  ber,  and  it  loses  money  in  bad 

drop  an  existing  Globe  total  market  weeks,”  Penniman  said.  “We  lost  an  months.” 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  pub¬ 
lisher  Jeffrey  Gluck  is  a  “guy  who  is 
desperately  trying  not  to  look  desper¬ 
ate,”  the  paper’s  former  managing 
editor  says. 

Patrick  E.  Gauen  was  one  of  five 
top  editors  forced  to  resign  in  a  staff 
shakeup  that  eventually  encom¬ 
passed  the  dismissal  or  resignation 
of  20  newsroom  employees  during 
late  June  and  July. 

In  addition  to  Gauen,  Gluck  dismis¬ 
sed  associate  editor  Ronald  B. 
Janecke;  news  editor  Stephen  Yelv- 
ington;  assistant  managing  editor  for 
features  James  P.  O’Connor;  and 
metro  editor  James  R.  Orso. 

Hank  Vogt,  the  associate  city  edi¬ 
tor,  was  named  managing  editor. 
Gluck  also  named  Michael  Cody 
news  editor  and  Gary  Snyder  assis¬ 
tant  manager  for  features.  The  post  of 
associate  editor  was  eliminated. 

In  the  wake  of  the  firings,  a  number 
of  key  newsroom  employees  re¬ 
signed,  including  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  Tom  Williams;  Sunday  magazine 
editor  Bill  Cole;  graphics  editor 
Arthur  Hockstein;  and  reporters  Tim 
Poor  and  Karl  Plath. 

Gauen  contends  he  and  other  ex- 


He  also  contended  the  editors  had 
squandered  resources  by  sending  re¬ 
porters  on  “junkets.” 

“There  were  too  many  free  trips 
taken  to  cover  marginal  events,” 
Gluck  said  in  a  phone  interview.  “I 
don’t  see  any  reason  to  use  staff  for 
non-local  stories  ....  That’s  why 
we  have  wires.  It’s  crazy  to  have  our 
own  staff  take  care  of  things  from  out 
of  town,”  Gluck  added. 

Gluck  said  the  editors  “passed 
around  the  feature  staff”  junkets  for 
travel  stories.  He  spoke  disparagingly 
of  travel  stories  in  general  saying, 
“We  have  one  (a  travel  editor),  but  I 
don’t  know  why.” 

Former  mangaging  editor  Gauen, 
however,  contended  the  assignments 
were  given  in  response  to  strong  and 
repeated  requests  from  the  paper’s 
advertising  staff.  The  system  of  using 
staff  writers  to  cover  the  stories  was 
approved  by  general  manager 
Richard  H.  Amberg  Jr.,  Gauen  said. 

He  also  dismissed  the  complaint 
about  local  coverage  as  “a  bogus 
excuse.” 

“I  don’t  see  the  paper  being  more 
local  now  than  it  was  then,”  he  said. 

“I  think  what  you’ve  got  is  a  guy 
who  is  desperately  trying  not  to  look 
_ (Continued  on  page  31) _ 
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Takeover  fever 

L.P.  Media’s  $1 ,000-a-share  bid  for  ENA  may  be 
just  the  opening  saivo  in  a  bidding  war  for  the  company 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Speculation  that  Evening  News 
Association  would  be  sold  grew  more 
feverish  through  the  week — even  as  a 
bid  by  two  Hollywood  entertainment 
executives  increasingly  looked 
doomed. 

Despite  serious  courtroom  and  reg¬ 
ulatory  agency  setbacks  to  the  $453- 
million  hostile  bid  by  tv  producers 
Norman  Lear  and  A.  Jerrold  Peren- 
chio,  ENA  appears  increasingly  like¬ 
ly  to  become  the  object  of  a  bidding 
war.  Even  before  the  setbacks  to  Lear 
and  Perenchio’s  L.P.  Media  Co.  bid, 
their  $l,000-a-share  offer  was  being 
dismissed  by  analysts  as  simply  the 
ground  floor  price  for  ENA,  publisher 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  owner  of  two 
other  dailies,  five  tv  stations  and  two 
radio  stations. 

In  the  thin  market  in  which  closely 
held  ENA  trades,  the  bid  price  has 
leaped  $500  a  share  in  the  last  two 
weeks  to  $1,300. 

In  some  ways,  ENA  itself  fueled 
the  bidding  speculation.  ENA 
announced  that  its  investment  bank¬ 
er,  Salomon  Brothers  Inc.,  was 
asking  other  big  media  companies  to 
estimate  its  sales  value.  To  help  com¬ 
panies  with  their  estimates,  Salomon 
Brothers  provided  them  with  what 
was  described  as  “confidential  finan¬ 
cial  information.” 

A  company  spokesman  empha¬ 
sized  that  the  action  is  not  an  offer  to 
sell  the  closely  held  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  firm.  “The  company’s 

A  company  spokesman 
emphasized  that  the 
action  is  not  an  offer  to 
seii  the  cioseiy  heid 
newspaper  and 
broadcasting  firm. 

attitude  is  it  obviously  should  know 
(its)  true  maket  value.  The  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  rampant. ..and  unfound¬ 
ed. ..unfounded  in  that  it's  not  in  con¬ 
junction  with  company  documents,” 
the  spokesman  said.  “It’s  not, 
however,  being  done  for  the  purposes 
of  selling  the  company  or  inviting  the 
bids.”  He  said  asking  for  estimates 


“apparently  (is)  a  method  they  (Salo¬ 
mon  Brothers)  employ  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  evaluate  a  company.” 

However,  in  a  letter  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  (Aug.  9),  ENA  president  Peter  B. 
Clark  pledged  the  company  is  “pro¬ 
ceeding  to  explore  with  Salomon 
Brothers  and  ENA’s  other  adivsors, 
rapidly  but  with  great  care,  possible 
alternative  courses  of  actions  which 
we  believe  will  be  in  the  interest  of  all 
shareholders.” 

In  the  same  letter,  Clark  said 
ENA’s  board  of  directors  had  unani¬ 
mously  decided  that  the  purchase 
price  proposed  by  L.P.  Media  is  “in¬ 
adequate.” 

in  some  ways,  ENA 
itseif  fueied  the  bidding 
specuiation.  ENA 
announced  that  its 
investment  banker, 
Saiomon  Brothers  inc., 
was  asking  other  big 
media  companies  to 
estimate  its  saies  vaiue. 


“Accordingly,  we  strongly  urge 
that  you  not  tender  your  shares  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  L.P.  offer,”  Clark  wrote. 
“No  director  or  officer  of  ENA  in¬ 
tends  to  tender  any  shares  they  own 
or  control,”  he  added. 

Clark’s  letter  came  after  ENA  won 
a  significant  legal  battle  with  L.P. 
Media  and  L.P.  Acquisition  Inc.,  the 
company  set  up  to  pursue  the  Detroit 
takeover.  On  Aug.  14,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  E.  DeMascio  rejected 
L.P.  Media’s  constitutional  challenge 
to  Michigan’s  strong  anti-takeover 
statute.  That  statute,  the  Michigan 
Take-Over  Offers  Act,  requires  hos¬ 
tile  bidders  for  private  companies  to 
make  certain  disclosures  about  own¬ 
ership  and  provides  a  lengthy  time¬ 
table  —  including  a  60-day  period  in 
which  the  offer  must  remain  open  — 
for  registering  and  pursuing  tender  of¬ 
fers. 

The  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
stalling  the  L.P.  Media  offer  at  a  cru¬ 
cial  time.  Lear  and  Perenchio  im¬ 
mediately  appealed  the  decision  to 


the  6th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  in  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Carl  L.  Tyson,  acting  director  of 
the  Corporation  and  Securities 
Bureau  in  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Commerce,  said  his  agency  agreed 
(Aug.  12)  to  stay  enforcement  of  the 
anti-takeover  law  when  L.P.  Media 
“voluntarily  agreed  not  to  undertake 
any  further  solicitation  of  (ENA) 
stock  from  Michigan  residents.” 

In  addition,  Tyson  told  E&P,  L.P. 
agreed  that  if  their  appeal  was  re¬ 
jected  they  would  “return  all  ten¬ 
dered  shares  acquired”  to  date.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  how  many  shares 
had  been  acquired. 

The  federal  court  heard  the  appeal 
Wednesday,  and  it  was  not  known 
when  a  decision  would  be  issued. 
ENA  continued  to  fight  the  Lear  and 
Perenchio  offer  on  another  front,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.  In  a  strongly  worded  petition, 
ENA  said  L.P.  Media  was  unfit  be¬ 
cause  it  had  engaged  in  “corporate 
espionage”  and  “induced”  fired 
ENA  executive  vice  president  Peter 
Kizer  to  provide  the  bidders  with  con¬ 
fidential  corporate  information.  The 
petition  called  L.P.  Media’s  business 
practices  “those  of  the  gutter  —  em¬ 
ploying  stealthy,  conspiratorial 
means  to  induce  a  previously  re¬ 
spected  individual  to  forfeit  his  per¬ 
sonal  honor  and  loyalty  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  he  had  served  as  a  trusted 
fiduciary.” 

In  response,  L.P.  Media  said  Kizer 
had  provided  the  documents  volun¬ 
tarily  —  and  accused  ENA  manage¬ 
ment  of  delaying  tactics  in  an  effort  to 

L.P.  agreed  that  if  their 
appeai  was  rejected  they 
wouid  “return  aii 
tendered  shares 
acquired”  to  date. 

entrench  themselves.  “The  executive 
voluntarily  supplied  the  information 
in  question,  without  such  information 
being  solicited  and  without  any  prom¬ 
ises  by  L.P.  Media  or  any  of  its  princi¬ 
pals  of  a  job  or  other  consideration,” 
L.P.  Media  vice  president  Robert 
Cahill  said  in  an  affadavit  submitted  to 
the  commission. 
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The  association's  education  chair¬ 
man  Jack  Corn,  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  talks  with 
Sherry  Billingsby  of  the  Cookeville 
(Tenn.)  Herald-Citizen  as  she  begins 
work  on  her  picture  page. 


Past  presidents  of  the  National  Press  Photographers  Association  (from  left) 
Charles  Gardner  of  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Times  and  Robert  Brush  of  The  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  listen  as  David  Mudd  of  Journal  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Nashville,  explains  his  photo  selection. 


Jennifer  Werner  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  (left)  and  April  Saul  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  finish  their  assign¬ 
ment. 


Photos  by  Dale  Gleason, 
Pittsburgh  Press 


Workshop  faculty  members  Randy  Cochran  (center)  and  Chuck  Scott 
(right)  check  the  schedule  while  Grant  Haller  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
studies  his  page  layout.  Cochran  is  graphics  director  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  and  Scott  is  professor  of  journalism  and  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Visual  Communication  at  Ohio  University. 

The  picture  editing  speakers  in  addition  to  Corn,  Cochran,  and  Scott, 
included  Cal  Olson,  editor  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal,  Jim  Jennings,  graphics 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader,  and  Gary  Settle,  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  for  the  Seattle  Times. 
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Beyond  tokenism 

Women  photographers  focus  on  their  status 
and  how  to  achieve  managerial  roles 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Major  problems  women  encounter 
in  photojournalism  range  from  hiring 
practices  to  pronriotions,  assignment 
discrimination,  sexism  and  nepotism 
policies — while  secondary  issues 
concern  pregnancy,  maternity  and 
paternity  leave  policies,  health  and 
safety  problems  and  equal  pay. 

A  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  “white  paper”  presented 
during  the  40th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  in  Nashville  called  upon  mana¬ 
gers  in  photojournalism  to  address 
those  problems  and  make  photojour¬ 
nalism  more  accessible  to  women. 

The  session  titled  “Women  in 
Photojournalism”  was  in  connection 
with  establishment  of  an  ongoing 
committee  of  women  photographers 
in  the  association.  However,  the 
meeting  attracted  a  capacity  audience 
of  men  and  women — along  with 
several  toddlers,  who  made  them¬ 
selves  at  home  playing  on  the  carpet 
and  occasionally  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  speakers. 

Basis  of  the  discussion  was  the  re¬ 
port  by  Jennifer  Werner  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  and  Beverly  Craw¬ 
ford  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 

“What  the  NPPA  must  deal  with, 
directly  and  soon,  is  how  to  move 
beyond  tokenism. 

“Unless  we  who  compose  the 
NPPA  take  notice,  our  field  will  stag¬ 
nate  as  it  is,  with  no  new  ranks  closing 
in  behind  the  first  wave  of  women 
who  stuck  it  out  through  ridicule,  pro¬ 
fessional  inadequacy  and  outright  dis¬ 
crimination  in  every  form,”  Crawford 
emphasized. 

The  female  membership  of  the 
association  is  17  percent,  Werner 
said,  but  it  does  not  reflect  the  number 
of  women  employed  at  daily  news¬ 
papers  or  TV  stations.  She  estimated 
that  figure  at  about  10  percent. 

Crawford,  in  the  report,  saw  “a 
huge  chasm  lying  between  what  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  think  of  the  status  and 
gains  of  women  in  photojournalism  in 
1985  and  the  role  women  actually  are 
playing.” 

Mimi  Fuller,  formerly  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  now  freelancing  in 
Atlanta,  observed  it  is  “not  an  easy 


task”  to  separate  women  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  women  in  general.” 

Werner  said  the  informal  session 
would  confine  its  focus  to  photojour¬ 
nalism. 


Sexism  in  the 
workplace  is  less  explicit 
compared  to  “the  more 
blatant  problems  of  a 
decade  ago.  The  pinup 
pictures  and  overt  sexuai 
harassment  have  mostly 
disappeared,  but  there  is 
stiil  a  more  subtle  form 
that  Ungers,”  according 
to  Werner. 


“It  seems  clear  also  that  there  are 
not  enough  women  in  managerial 
roles  who  might  directly  represent  the 
needs  of  women,”  she  added. 

“The  political  reality  remains  that 
nothing  affects  change  like  power. 
Until  we  see  more  women  and  minor¬ 
ities  in  supervisory  roles,  progress 
will  be  slow.” 

Sexism  in  the  workplace  is  less  ex¬ 
plicit  compared  to  “the  more  blatant 
problems  of  a  decade  ago.  The  pinup 
pictures  and  overt  sexual  harassment 
have  mostly  disappeared,  but  there  is 
still  a  more  subtle  form  that  lingers,” 
according  to  Werner. 

Melissa  Farlow  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  agreed  in  the  report  that  sex¬ 
ism  still  “thrives”  but  in  a  more  subtle 
manner,  adding  that  when  “a  woman 
presents  herself  in  a  professional 
manner,  in  most  cases  she  will  be 
taken  seriously. 

“Young  women  should  understand 
that  they  do  not  have  to  compromise 
their  values  in  this  field.” 

Werner  and  Crawford  noted  that 
“high  performance  is  expected“ 
when  women  walk  into  jobs.  “They 
cannot  afford  to  make  the  same  mis¬ 
takes  as  their  male  colleagues  might 
make.” 

Werner,  who  was  named  to  head 
the  NPPA’s  women’s  committee  by 
C.  Thomas  Hardin  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Louisville  Times  (now 
immediate  past  president),  declared 


in  highlighting  the  report,  that  leaders 
of  the  organization  have  an  obligation 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  hiring 
of  more  women  and  to  address  the 
issue  of  “blanket  anti-nepotism”  in 
the  profession. 

Hardin  said  that  the  women’s  com¬ 
mittee  was  established  “to  delve  into 
and  discuss  the  particular  problems 
that  face  women  in  the  photojournal¬ 
ism  profession.” 

In  his  final  report  to  an  earlier  busi¬ 
ness  session,  Hardin  also  declared, 
“Care  should  be  shown  toward 
attracting  minorities  into  photojour¬ 
nalism. 

“Few  candidates  come  through  tra¬ 
ditional  routes  of  the  photojournalism 
schools  or  are  members  of  NPPA.  We 
must  reach  out  both  for  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  for  the  workplace.” 

Werner  observed  that  “most  major 
newspapers”  still  employ  only  or  two 
females  on  their  photo  staffs  “even 
when  they  may  employ  as  many  as  15 
males.”  Notable  exceptions,  she 
added,  are  the  Miami  Herald,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  the  Courier 
Journal  in  Louisville,  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  News. 


Werner  and  Crawford 
noted  that  “high 
performance  is  expected” 
when  women  walk  into 
jobs.  ‘7hey  cannot  afford 
to  make  the  same 
mistakes  as  their  male 
colleagues  might  make.” 


Other  problems  cited  in  the  report 
included  assignment  discrimination 
according  to  sex,  the  “Queen  Bee 
syndrome”  and  reverse  sexism. 

The  report  observed:  “Some 
women  who  are  used  to  the  extra 
attention  of  being  the  only  woman  in 
the  darkroom  are  threatened  by  the 
addition  of  another  female  photo¬ 
grapher.  This  impacts  the  new  ones 
coming  in  as  they  could  use  a  woman 
friend.  There  is  a  need  for  women  to 
develop  a  strong  network  amongst 
themselves  to  provide  support  and 
encouragement.” 

(Continued  on  page  45) 
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No  room  at  the  top 

IJE  study  finds  that  lack  of  promotions  to  management 
is  a  main  reason  why  minorities  leave  JournaUsm 


Although  the  news  media  have 
made  some  effort  to  employ  minor¬ 
ities,  managerial  positions  remain  the 
domain  of  white  males. 

A  study  released  by  the  Institute  for 
Journalism  Education  last  week  re¬ 
vealed  that  trend  and  related  prob¬ 
lems  minorities  face  in  the  journalism 
profession.  IJE  president  Ellis  Cose, 
speaking  at  the  National  Association 
of  Black  Journalists  in  Baltimore, 
called  the  lack  of  advancement  the 
“quiet  crisis”  that  may  be  causing 
40%  of  minorities  to  vacate  their 
newspaper  careers. 

The  study,  which  looks  at  minority 
and  white  journalists  hired  at  news¬ 
papers  in  10  selected  cities  between 
1969  and  1979,  debunks  some  widely 
held  beliefs  about  minority  journalists 
and  their  aspirations.  Cose  said.  In 
interviews  with  340  journalists  — 
more  than  200  of  them  minorities  — 
the  study  found  that: 

•  Though  most  minorities  report 
satisfaction  with  their  jobs,  some  40% 
expect  to  leave  journalism  (13% 
already  have  left),  largely  because  of 
“a  lack  of  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.” 

•  Whites  change  jobs  more  often 
than  minorities,  dispelling  the  com¬ 
mon  perception  that  the  lack  of  signi¬ 
ficant  upward  mobility  for  minorities 
can  be  attributed  to  their  “job  hop¬ 
ping.”  Among  those  interviewed  (in¬ 
cluding  those  who  left  the  profes¬ 
sion),  minorities  held  a  mean  average 
of  3.1  jobs  and  whites  an  average  of 
3.8  jobs  since  the  beginning  of  their 
journalism  careers. 

•  Minority  journalists  —  women  in 
particular  —  are  more  likely  than 
whites  to  say  they  desire  careers  in 
newspaper  management.  That  desire 
seems  to  be  linked  to  the  aspiration  of 
many  minorities  to  “effect  change” 
both  within  and  outside  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

•  While  minority  women  in  particu¬ 
lar  desire  a  management  career,  they 
are  the  least  likely  of  all  groups  to 
have  been  given  managerial  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

•  The  vast  majority  of  minority 
senior  executives  reported  high  satis¬ 
faction  with  their  jobs,  and  thought  it 
extremely  unlikely  they  would  leave 
journalism. 


•  Among  all  minority  journalists, 
those  given  managerial  responsibili¬ 
ties  are  significantly  less  likely  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  eventually  will  leave  the 
profession  than  their  non¬ 
management  co-workers. 

Despite  a  goal  set  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seven 
years  ago  to  achieve  racial  parity  in 
newsrooms  by  the  year  2000,  “news¬ 
room  equality  has  been  embarrassing¬ 
ly  slow  in  coming,”  the  study  said. 
According  to  ASNE  statistics,  minor¬ 
ities  comprise  6%  of  journalists  em¬ 
ployed  at  dailies  and  less  than  40%  of 
all  newspapers  employ  any  minorities 
on  their  news  staff.  Slightly  less  than 
3%  of  minorities  hold  managerial 
positions,  with  blacks  comprising 
1 .5%  to  2%  of  that  group. 

In  1968,  when  minorities  mostly 
were  hired  to  cover  civil  rights  issues, 
newspapers  employed  400  minority 
journalists.  By  1979,  that  figure  had 


UE  president  Ellis  Cose 
called  the  lack  of 
advancement  the  “quiet 
crisis”  that  may  be 
causing  40%  of  minorities 
to  vacate  their  newspaper 
careers. 


Ellis  Cose 


risen  to  roughly  1 ,900  —  an  increase 
of  nearly  400%.  Six  years  later  in 
1985,  minority  journalists  increased 
to  slightly  over  3,000 — an  increase  of 
more  than  650%  since  1968. 

However,  “Of  those  minorities  em¬ 
ployed,  relatively  few  have  risen  to 
positions  of  significant  influence,” 
the  study  said.  “Many  of  them  des¬ 
pair  of  ever  realizing  their  potential  in 
their  chosen  career.” 

Said  one  black  woman  who  left  her 
reporting  job  to  take  an  editor’s  posi¬ 
tion  at  another  paper,  “The  people 
who  came  in  (to  her  former  paper), 
with  me  were  all  white.  They  got 
opportunities  I  didn’t  get.”  One  ex¬ 
ecutive  observed  that  although  his 
abilities  are  competant  and  secure,  “I 
was  picked  for  many  promotions  be¬ 
cause  1  am  Hispanic.” 

A  black  managing  editor  who  didn’t 
think  discrimination  was  ever  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  his  case,  said  he  had  “to  force 
the  issue  for  promotion  .  .  .  Too 
many  publications  consider  that  in 
hiring  minorities  or  women  they  satis¬ 
fied  the  requirements  they  have  to 
meet.  They  haven’t  considered  the 
question  of  opportunities  for  the  per¬ 
son  to  grow  and  move  along.” 

One  black  business  editor  argued 
that  “the  most  effective  way  (to  get 
minorities  hired  and  promoted)  is  for 
minorities  to  talk  to  senior  manage¬ 
ment  within  their  own  papers.  It  is  a 
good  captive  audience.  They  can 
make  a  difference  and  it  is  discreet.” 

The  sequestering  of  minorities  in 
non-managerial  positions  and  subse¬ 
quent  vacation  of  careers  is  a  problem 
which  surpasses  newsroom  equality, 
the  report  stated.  “Moreover,  that  in¬ 
dustry’s  success  (or  lack  of  it)  in  ulti¬ 
mately  achieving  its  racial  goals  will 
be  a  strong  signal  to  the  larger  popula¬ 
tion  about  what  is  really  possible 
when  we  try  to  move  beyond  the  rhet¬ 
oric  of  racial  equality.” 

The  common  thread  among  those 
interviewed  was  frustration,  the 
study  reported. 

“This  newspaper  gives  a  lot  of  lip 
service  to  minority  advancement,” 
said  a  28-year-old  black  woman  at  a 
major  daily,  “but  they  don’t  really 
provide  opportunities.” 

“There  was  a  real  pressure  to  hire 
minorities,  but  no  real  commitment,” 
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said  another  black  woman  who  left 
journalism  to  pursue  a  Ph.D.  in 
psychology.  “There  was  naturally  a 
lot  of  resistance  on  the  desk  since 
women  and  minorities  were  hired 
under  duress.  There  was  a  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  which  was  afforded  to  white 
males.” 


A  37-year-old  Hispanic  reporter 
commented,  “had  it  not  been  for 
pressure  for  newspapers  to  hire  Third 
World  journalists,  I  would  not  be 
here.  Many  Latino  reporters  better 
than  me  cannot  get  a  job.  A  few  of  us 
are  sought  after  and  the  rest  have  no 
opportunity.” 

A  black  man  having  13  years  ex¬ 
perience  with  his  newspaper  said, 
“Blacks  tend  to  remain  at  the  lower 
rung  of  the  news  assignment  ladder 
.  .  .  Race  is  used  to  deny  people.  It’s 
used  against  them.  Whites  tend  to 
stick  together.  They  tend  to  favor 
their  own.” 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  study 
said,  whites  clearly  have  moved 
further  along  the  career  ladder.  While 
some  50%  of  minority  journalists  in¬ 
terviewed  desired  a  management 
career  (compared  to  28%  of  whites), 
45%  more  white  journalists  had 
actually  been  given  managerial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  their  newspapers. 

“The  whole  reason  I  got  into  the 
news  business  was  to  effect  change,” 
said  one  black  female  editorial  writer. 
“As  an  editorial  writer,  I  can  influ¬ 
ence  one  piece.  As  a  reporter,  I  can 
influence  one  piece.  As  a  manager,  1 
can  influence  several  pieces  in  a 
day.” 

Whites,  specifically  white  males, 
were  more  likely  than  minorities  to 
express  high  satisfaction  with  their 
jobs.  Some  56%  of  the  white  male 
journalists  interviewed  said  they  were 
“very  satisfied”  with  their  jobs,  com¬ 
pared  to  47%  of  white  females  and 
minority  males,  and  41%  of  minority 
females. 


An  Asian-American  female  repor¬ 
ter  said  she  thought  the  problem  might 
lie  with  the  fact  that  minorities  gener¬ 
ally  lack  mentors.  Upon  further  re¬ 
flection,  she  added,  “The  surface 
problem  is  lack  of  mentorship.  The 
reality  is  that  minorities  are  not 
looked  upon  the  same  as  whites.” 

Another  reporter  said,  “I  don’t 
know  whether  white  editors  are  racist 
or  they  just  don’t  know  how  to  deal 
with  minorities.  It’s  hard  for  me  to 
figure  out  whether  people  around 
here  just  don’t  know  how  to  deal  with 
me  because  I’m  Hispanic,  or  just  be¬ 
cause  I’m  me.” 

In  response  to  the  reactions  from 
minority  journalists,  IJE  recom¬ 
mended  “the  journalism  industry 
close  the  gap  between  promise  and 
performance.”  Specifically,  news¬ 
papers  should  set  and  meet  concrete 
and  attainable  goals  for  hiring  minor¬ 
ities.  Newspaper  executives  should 
recognize  and  promote  the  most 
talented  potential  managers  from 
among  the  large  numbers  of  minority 
joumdists  who  want  to  be  managers. 
Finally,  newspapers  should  harshly 
evaluate  how  they  use  women  — 
minority  women  in  particular  — 
“with  an  eye  toward  tapping  a  vastly 
underutilized  reservoir  of  talent.” 

IJE’s  research  began  May  1984 
with  the  support  of  the  Rockefeller 


“Of  those  minorities 
empioyed,  reiativeiy  few 
have  risen  to  positions  of 
significant  infiuence,”  the 
study  said.  “Many  of  them 
despair  of  ever  reaiizing 
their  potentiai  in  their 
chosen  career.” 


Foundation.  Over  a  12-month  period, 
the  IJE  conducted  structured  inter¬ 
views  with  300  journalists  —  175  of 
them  minorities  —  who  entered  the 
newspaper  market  at  18  newspapers 
in  10  selected  cities  between  1%9  and 
1979.  In  addition,  IJE  interviewed  29 
minority  senior  managers  —  virtually 
all  minorities  at  the  department  head 
level  or  above  —  and  the  senior  news 
executive  or  publisher  in  at  least  one 
newspaper  in  each  of  the  10  cities 
selected;  Miami,  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  De¬ 
troit,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Philadelphia, 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  El  Paso,  Texas. 

The  cut-off  year,  1979,  was  used  to 
ensure  that  the  study  included  only 
journalists  with  careers  of  long 
enough  duration  for  trends  to  be  evi¬ 
dent.  In  total,  IJE  reached  86%  of  all 
minority  journalists  who  had  been 
employed  at  newspapers  in  the  10 
cities  during  that  period.  IJE  also  in¬ 


terviewed  125  white  journalists, 
matched  for  sex,  time  of  hire  and  posi¬ 
tion.  The  response  rate  among  white 
journalists  was  66%. 

IJE’s  minority  respondents  were 
66%  black,  25%  Hispanic  and  9% 
Asian-American.  No  American  Indi¬ 
ans  were  interviewed.  The  1978 


ASNE  study  found  the  newspaper 
population  of  minorities  to  be  62% 
black,  22%  Hispanic,  12%  Asian- 
American  and  4%  American  Indian. 
The  proportion  of  females  in  the  study 
—  32%  —  also  approximates  their 
proportion  in  the  larger  population  of 
journalists. 

The  IJE  is  a  tax-exempt,  nonprofit 
corporation  with  the  primary  mission 
of  promoting  racial  diversity  in  the 
news  industry. 

—  M.K.  Guzda 

ASNE  to  sponsor 
minority  hiring 

The  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  beginning  this  fall  will 
sponsor  16  regional  conferences/job 
fairs  for  the  purpose  of  matching  up 
minority  college  students  with  editors 
“wanting  to  hire  them.” 

The  conferences  are  being  orga¬ 
nized  by  ASNE’s  Minority  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  conferences  will  be  held  at 
locations  around  the  country.  Reg¬ 
istration  is  free  and  open  to  minority 
college  juniors  and  seniors,  minority 
journalists,  newspaper  editors  and  re¬ 
cruiters  journalism  educators  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  personnel. 

Interested  parties  should  contact 
Carl  E.  Morris,  ASNE  minority 
affairs  director,  who  is  located  at  the 
society’s  headquarters  in  Reston,  Va. 
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Motion  denied 

Arbitrator  turns  down  bid  by  the  New  York  Times  to  dismiss 
grievance  against  the  newspaper  by  reporter  Richard  Severe 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

A  motion  filed  by  The  New  York 
Times  to  dismiss  the  labor  arbitration 
between  the  paper  and  reporter 
Richard  Severo  has  been  denied. 

The  Times  had  asked  arbitrator 
James  V.  Altieri  to  dismiss  the  case, 
now  two-and-a-half  years  old,  on  the 
grounds  the  Newspaper  Guild  did  not 
file  the  grievance  in  a  timely  fashion, 
and,  because  the  question  of  transfer 
is  not  arbitrable  under  the  current 
contract  (E&P,  April  20,  1984). 

But  Altieri  denied  the  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss,  saying,  in  the  matter  of  timeli¬ 
ness,  the  arbitration  “should  not  be 
denied  over  esoteric  differ¬ 
ences  .  .  .  .” 

Altieri  cited  a  portion  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agreement,  which 
deals  with  transfer,  as  reason  for  dis¬ 
missing  the  second  claim  of  the  Times 
motion.  That  portion — which  states 
“there  shall  be  no  dismissals,  demo¬ 
tions,  or  suspensions  except  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause,"  such  as  the  size 
of  the  Times’  staff — does  not  pre¬ 
clude  arbitration  concerning  disci- 
plinary.transfer,  Altieri  said. 

“There  is  no  question,  in  light  of  the 
way  in  which  the  issue  before  us  has 
been  presented  for  adjudication,  that 
the  arbitrator  must  assume,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  motion,  that  the 
transfer  here  was  intended  as  a 


method  of  discipline,"  Altieri  said. 

The  Times  had  cited  the  1983  case 
between  the  New  York  Daily  News 
and  one  of  its  editors ,  who  unsuccess¬ 
fully  fought  a  transfer  through  arbitra¬ 
tion.  Lacking  in  the  Times/Guild 
arbitration,  Altieri  said,  was  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  Daily  News  contract  stat¬ 
ing  that  “the  assignment  of  duties  to 
individual  employees  shall  be  made 
solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  em¬ 
ployer.” 


“I  don’t  know  what 
would  make  a  publisher 
want  to  prolong  the  case 
at  this  point.  If  I  were  the 
publisher  of  The  New 
York  Times,  I  would  ask 
myself  why  I’m 
continuing  this  thing.” 


Altieri  said  he  “is  attempting  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  Guild  has  made 
out  a  prima  (facie)  case  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  matter  of  transfer,  and, 
therefore,  whether  the  employer 
should  be  required  to  complete  its 
answering  case. 


“That  is  all  the  arbitrator  is  doing, 
in  denying  the  motion  to  dismiss  at 
this  stage  of  the  proceeding.” 

Despite  the  thwarted  motion. 
Times  attorney  John  Stanton  said  the 
arbitrator  “hasn’t  accepted  every¬ 
thing  the  Guild  has  said  and  he  hasn’t 
evaluated  everything  we’ve  said,” 
adding  that  seven  or  eight  witnesses 
remain  to  testify  in  the  Times’  behalf. 

Guild  lawyer  Philip  Tobin  said  the 
dismissed  motion  should  encourage 
the  Times  to  settle  the  case. 

“If  they  do  it  now,  their  people 
have  suffered  very  little  .  .  .  .It’s  a 
good  time  to  sit  back  and  reflect;  if 
there’s  ever  a  time  people  can  sit 
down,  this  is  it,”  Tobin  said.  “I  don’t 
know  what  would  make  a  publisher 
want  to  prolong  the  case  at  this  point. 
If  I  were  the  publisher  of  The  New 
York  Times,  I  would  ask  myself  why 
I’m  continuing  this  thing.” 

Tobin  said  settlement  has  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Times  in  past  attempts. 

“If  Stanton  doesn’t  call  me.  I’ll  call 
him.  This  is  not  a  case  of  gouging  each 
other’s  eyes  out,”  he  said. 

“The  Guild  and  Tobin  know  the 
avenues  to  discuss  that  (settlement),” 
Stanton  said.  “There  are  accepted 
channels  either  through  the  lawyers 
or  the  labor  union.” 

Hearings  are  scheduled  to  resume 
August  29. 


Former  WSJ  reporter  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison 


Former  Wall  Street  Journal  report¬ 
er  R.  Foster  Winans  was  sentenced 
to  18  months  in  prison,  a  $5,000  fine 
and  five  years  probation  for  his  role  in 
a  stock  trading  scheme  based  on  ad¬ 
vance  information  about  columns  he 
wrote  for  the  newspaper. 

The  prison  term  was  delayed  pend¬ 


ing  appeal. 

Robert  Becker,  an  attorney  with 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  said  Winans’  sen¬ 
tence  was  the  longest  he  knew  of  for  a 
journalist  sentenced  to  jail  for  activi¬ 
ties  related  to  his  work. 

David  J.  Carpenter,  Winans’  room¬ 


mate,  was  sentenced  to  three  years 
probation,  a  $1,000  fine  and  200  hours 
of  community  service  for  his  part  in 
the  scheme. 

A  third  defendant,  Kenneth  P. 
Felis,  a  former  stockbroker  with  Kid¬ 
der  Peabody  &  Co.,  is  awaiting  sen¬ 
tencing. 


AFL-CIO  chief  endorses  boycott  of  Chicago  Tribune 


AFL-CIO  president  Lane  Kirkland 
endorsed  (Aug.  7)  a  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser  boycott  against  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  launched  by  three  striking  pro¬ 
duction  unions. 

“Anyone  who  subscribes  or  adver¬ 
tises  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  doing 


all  he  can  to  undermine  the  working 
conditions  of  people,”  Kirkland  told 
a  rally  of  about  300  workers  outside 
Tribune  Tower. 

The  striking  unions  —  Chicago 
Web  Printing  Pressmen’s  Local  7; 
Chicago  Typographical  Union  Local 


16;  and  Chicago  Mailers  Union  Local 
2 — claim  their  boycott  has  resulted  in 
about  10,000  dropped  subscriptions. 
The  Tribune,  however,  says  the  num¬ 
ber  is  far  lower,  about  2,000  down. 

No  progress  was  reported  in  the 
continuing  talks  in  the  strike,  which 
began  July  18. 
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Corporate  apprentice 

Peter  C.  Goldmark  is  leaving  the  top  spot  at  the  Port  Authority 
to  learn  the  ropes  of  the  newspaper  business  at  Times  Mirror 


By  Joseph  Deitch 

In  a  couple  of  weeks,  Peter  C .  Gold- 
mark  Jr.  will  be  moving  from  his  spa¬ 
cious  office  on  the  67th  floor  of  the 
World  Trade  Center  to  the  ground 
floor  of  the  Times  Mirror  Company. 
The  executive  director  of  the  Port  Au¬ 
thority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
for  the  past  eight  years  is  leaving 
those  executive  heights — where  he 
managed  $1  billion  in  annual  revenue, 
a  $  1.5-billion  budget  for  8,000  em¬ 
ployees  and  a  $7-billion  capital  pro¬ 
gram — to  become  an  apprentice  to 
learn  how  newspapers  are  put 
together. 

Goldmark,  who  has  been  director 
of  the  budget  of  New  York  State  and 
executive  assistant  to  Mayor  John  V. 
Lindsay  of  New  York,  said  that  he 
resigned  from  the  Port  Authority  to 
work  as  the  corpoate  equivalent  of 
copyboy  “to  learn  the  news  busi¬ 
ness.”  He  will  not  exactly  do  go-fer 
duty.  His  title  will  be  vice  president. 
He  insisted,  in  an  interview  at  the 
Trade  Center,  that  he  “will  be  just 
that — an  apprentice.” 

The  44-year-old  public  official  will 
work  under  the  tutelage  of  David 
Laventhol,  group  vice  president  of 
Times  Mirror’s  Eastern  newspa¬ 
pers — Newsday,  of  which  Laventhol 
is  publisher,  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  the  Advocate  and  Greenwich 
Time  in  Connecticut  and  the  Morning 

‘The  news  media  will 
be  the  catalyst  in  the 
chemistry  of  national 
growth  and 
adaptation. . .  defining 
the  process.  And  I  want 
to  be  part  of  it.” 


Call  papers  in  Allentown,  Pa. 

In  his  job  quest,  after  deciding  on  a 
mid-career  switch  to  journalism  and 
the  private  sector,  Goldmark  talked 
to  a  lot  of  people  and  had  many  oppor¬ 
tunities,  he  said,  “but  Times  Mirror 
kept  coming  back  in  my  mind.  I  liked 
its  quiet  approach  and  its  soundness 
and  I  gradually  saw  that  this  was  a 


Goldmark 

well-positioned  and  well-managed 
company  that  faced  the  future,  not  the 
past. 

“They,  in  effect,  signed  me  up  for 
an  apprenticeship.  That  is  exactly 
what  it  is.  I  don’t  know  this  business.  I 
spent  20  years  in  public  life.  I  know 
management.  I  know  strategy.  I  know 
adaptation  to  change.  1  know  people- 
management.  But  I  don’t  know  their 
business  and  I  am  going  to  learn  it.” 

Goldmark  has  worked  with  gov¬ 
ernors  of  New  York — once  as  state 
budget  director — and  as  a  top  aide  to 
Mayor  Lindsay.  He  was  a  wunder- 
kind,  launched  with  a  magna  cum 
laude  degree  from  Harvard  and  with¬ 
out  a  graduate  degree — “my  great  re¬ 
deeming  virtue,”  he  said. 

Why,  with  a  suddenness  that  star¬ 
tled  the  city,  did  Goldmark  quit  his  job 
for  an  apprenticeship?  “When  your 
stomach  says  you’ve  got  to  do  some¬ 
thing  else  and  you  are  blessed  with 
choices,  it’s  good  for  you  and  the 
place  you’ve  been  running  to  move 
on,”  Goldmark  said.  “It  was  time  for 
another  challenge.  I  was  at  the  Port 
Authority  longer  than  at  any  place  in 
my  career  by  a  factor  of  two.” 

The  Times  Mirror  job,  as  it 
emerged,  was  a  chance  to  “marry  the 
discipline  of  the  business  sector  with 
the  public  responsibility  of  the  news 
function  in  this  country.  This  is  a  very 
special  marriage  in  a  period  of  swiB 


change,  technological  and  other¬ 
wise.” 

Goldmark  noted  that  his  father  Pe¬ 
ter  C.  Goldmark  was  an  inventor  who 
was  always  challenged  by  changing 
needs.  He  developed  long-playing 
records  and  color  television.  His  step¬ 
father  Richard  Salant  was  “a  great 
influence  in  my  life.”  Salant  was  pres¬ 
ident  of  CBS  News  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Natonal  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany. 

“So  some  pieces  in  this  new  job 
have  been  in  my  bloodstream  for  a 
while,”  Goldmark  said.  His  re¬ 
strained  enthusiasm  for  his  new  job 
left  no  doubt  that  the  Times  Mirror 
was  the  best  of  many  job  opportuni¬ 
ties  he  had  looked  into.  Dun’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Month’s  listing  it  among  the 
country’s  five  best-managed  com¬ 
panies  may  have  been  the  clincher  for 
his  new  career  choice,  he  said. 

For  his  “apprenticeship,”  Gold- 
mark  has  to  learn  how  a  newspaper  is 
put  together,  how  advertising  is  done, 
study  the  production  function.  Edito¬ 
rial?  “That  is  probably  less  foreign  to 
me,  but  it,  too,  has  to  be  learned  and 
approached  with  respect.”  He  will 
make  this  “great  psychic  jump  with  a 
lot  of  confidence.”  He  will  be  visiting 
Times  Mirror  newspapers  and  asking 
a  lot  of  questions  of  publishers,  edito¬ 
rial  and  craftspeople  “and  there  will 
be  some  late  nights  on  delivery 
trucks.” 

How  the  company  and  he  “finally 


His  first  assignment  is 
“whatever  Dave  Laventhol 
wants  him  to  do  in 
helping  him  with  the 
company’s  Eastern 
newspapers.  There  it  is  in 
one  sentence.” 


define  an  ongoing  responsibility  will 
come  later.  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
with  uncertainty  and  ambiguity,  so  I 
don’t  mind  that  at  all.”  Will  he  be 
buying  newspapers?  “That’s  a  post¬ 
apprenticeship  question,”  he  replied. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Making  an  impact 

Black  editorial  writers  say  their  views  make  a  difference 
on  how  their  papers  perceive  community  issues 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

The  first  impression  editorial  writer 
Betty  £)eRamus  had  of  the  audience 
of  black  journalists  who  came  to  hear 
a  panel  about  commentary  and  edito¬ 
rial  writing  was  that  those  who 
crowded  into  the  room  outnumbered 
the  total  of  black  editorial  writers  in 
the  country. 

The  five  panelists,  speaking  at  The 

“I’ve  had  an  impact  in 
very  subtie  ways  ...by 
adding  something,  not 
necessarily  taking  away. 
I’m  a  different  kind  of 
voice,  different  kind  of 
viewpoint.”  —  Betty 
DeRamus 

National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  Baltimore,  made  up  about 
16%  of  the  nation’s  corps  of  black 
editorialists,  the  panelists  said  they 
couldn't  remember  any  black  edito¬ 
rial  writers  or  columnists  at  the  first 
NABJ  convention  10  years  ago  when 
50  journalists  attended.  This  year, 
1,200  convened. 

Despite  their  slim  percentage  in  the 
general  press  corps,  the  black  edito¬ 
rialists  said  their  presence  in  news¬ 
papers  has  made  an  impact. 

“If  you  looked  at  the  number  of 
newspapers  that  endorsed  Walter 
Mondale,  you’d  wonder  whether  any¬ 
one  was  reading  the  editorial  page, 
and  if  they  did,  they  weren’t  very 
moved  by  it,’’  DeRamus  joked.  “I’ve 
had  an  impact  in  very  subtle  ways 
...  by  adding  something,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  taking  away.  I’m  a  different 
kind  of  voice,  different  kind  of  view¬ 
point.’’ 

DeRamus,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  said  her  presence 
on  the  editorial  board  “has  been  an 
education  for  a  whole  lot  of  people.’’ 
The  relatively  recent  coverage  of 
South  Africa  has  been  an  editorial 
concern  of  hers  for  seven  years,  win¬ 
ning  her  both  recognition  at  the  Free 


Press  and  a  1982  Overseas  Press  Club 
award  for  her  writing  about  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  hunger  in  Africa. 

But  infiltrating  the  typical  white, 
male,  editorial  board  is  no  breeze, 
said  Pat  Fisher,  editorial  writer  and 
weekly  columnist  for  the  Seattle 
Times.  At  first,  Fisher  said,  during 
editorial  meetings  she  sat  “quietly 
grinding  my  teeth,  wondering  how  I 
was  going  to  explain  to  my  friends  in 
the  morning,’’  while  the  topics  of  the 
day  were  decided  around  her. 

Her  confidence  bottomed  out  when 
she  asked  herself  why  she  “was  writ¬ 
ing  as  if  there’s  no  relevance  to  my 
life.’’  Once  realizing  her  family, 
friends,  life  and  ethnicity  served  as 
important  elements  in  her  writing, 
and,  getting  strong  support  from  her 
editor,  Fisher  felt  more  comfortable 
with  her  impact  as  an  editorial  writer 
and  the  experience  she  could  bring  to 
her  readers. 

“Right  now.  I’m  still  having  an  im¬ 
pact  on  my  newspaper  institution,” 
she  added. 

Miami  Herald's  Bea  Hines,  who 
pens  a  weekly  column  for  the  front 
page  of  the  local  section,  said  her  way 
of  reaching  people  to  make  changes  in 
the  community  “is  to  write  columns 

Despite  their  slim 
percentage  in  the  general 
press  corps,  the  black 
editorialists  said  their 
presence  in  newspapers 
has  made  an  impact. 

to  bridge  the  gap  in  Miami”  between 
the  multiple  ethnicities  and  white 
population. 

Until  1%8,  the  Herald  did  not  have 
a  black  editorial  writer  on  the  435,000 
circulation  paper  serving  a  population 
that  is  53%  minority,  she  said.  Now, 
Hines’  picture  accompanies  her  col¬ 
umn. 

“The  way  you  know  you  make  an 
impact  is  people  will  call  and  say,  ‘I 
didn’t  know  you  had  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  as  me.  I  didn’t  know  you  were  a 
single  mother,”’  Hines  said.  “We’re 
all  cousins  under  the  skin,”  having 


the  same  concerns  like  “wanting  to 
raise  your  child  in  a  crime-free  en¬ 
vironment.” 

She  said  she  relies  on  a  group  of 
eight  women,  whom  she  runs  with 
each  day  at  5  a.m.,  for  community 
sentiment  and  column  ideas.  Hines 
said  talking  with  “people  who  have  to 
fight  the  battle  every  day  and  scuffle 
for  the  next  meal”  provides  the 

Miami  Herald’s  Bea 
Hines  said  her  way  of 
reaching  people  to  make 
changes  in  the 
community  “is  to  write 
columns  to  bridge  the 
gap  in  Miami,”  between 
the  multiple  ethnicities 
and  white  population. 

greatest  fodder  for  her  columns. 

Jerilyn  Eddings,  a  columnist  and 
formal  editorial  writer  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  was  hired  to  write  about 
national  economic  issues.  However, 
her  role  as  a  black  writer  has  changed 
now  that  she  has  established  herself 
as  proficient  journalist. 

“As  time  passed,  as  I  wrote  my 
budget  and  economy  stuff,  I  said, 
‘OK,  now  I  really  need  to  write  about 
black  families,  I  need  to  write  about 
South  Africa  .  .  .  ’  ”  Eddings  said. 
“And  I  can  write  anything  I  want 
now,  and  don’t  tell  me  I’m  just  a  black 
writer,  because  I’m  not.”  However, 
at  times,  by  virtue  of  her  color,  “I 
think  because  we  take  a  position,  the 
other  people  take  the  opposite  posi¬ 
tion.” 

When  asked  whether  their  being 
black  affected  their  coverage  of 
blacks,  the  panel  agreed  race  was  no 
factor.  DeRamus  who’s  kept  tabs  on 
Detroit’s  education,  said  she  had  “no 
problem  whatsoever  criticizing  the 
black  superintendent  of  schools.  Like 
they  said  in  the  ’60s,  black  is  not  a 
color,  it’s  a  state  of  mind.” 

Added  Hines.  ‘  ‘Those  of  us  who  are 
black  can’t  afford  to  sit  back  and  say, 
‘Oh,  this  is  a  brother.’” 
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E&P  CONFERENCE  ISSUE 


September  14 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER’S  ASSOCIATION  is  moving  its 
management  conference  to  Colorado  Springs  this  year,  September  15-18. 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will  be  there  with: 

BONUS  DISTRIBUTION  of  its  September  14 
CONFERENCE  ISSUE  to  all  attendees 

This  CONFERENCE  ISSUE  will  be: 

•  read  for  current  industry  information 

•  discussed  with  colleagues 

•  referred  to  for  its  interview  with  incoming 
SNPA  President,  Tom  J.  Hardin 

YOU  CAN  HAVE  A  STRONG  PRESENCE  AT  SNPA  WITH 
YOUR  AD  MESSAGE  IN  E&P’S  CONFERENCE  ISSUE 

ADVERTISING  DEADLINE:  SEPTEMBER  4 
FOR  ADVERTISING  INFORMATION  CALL 
your  E&P  Advertising  Representative  or 
Don  Parvin,  Ad  Manager,  (212)  675-4380 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Peter  Shahin,  former  circulation 
sales  manager  for  Palm  Beach  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  and  the  Evening  Times  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., has  been 
appointed  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Florida  Pennysaver,  a 
subsidiary  company. 

Beth  Burke,  former  telephone 
sales  manager,  has  been  named  to  re¬ 
place  Shahin. 

Shahin,  46,  joined  Palm  Beach  in 
1959  and  has  worked  in  various  posi¬ 
tions  in  circulation  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

Burke  Joined  the  telephone  sales 
staff  in  1984. 


The  Orlando  Sentinel  has 
announced  the  following  additions  to 
its  staff: 

Chris  Sherman  becomes  res¬ 
taurant  critic  after  four  years  as  front 
page  editor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal,  where  he  also  wrote  res¬ 
taurant  reviews.  He  also  has  been  de¬ 
sign  director  of  The  Spectator  in 
R^eigh,  N.C.,  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Sun-Bulletin 
and  reporter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times. 

Nancy  Pate  becomes  book  critic 


McNAUGHT 


When  the 
problem  is  money, 
Susan  Bondy  is 
the  answer. 


BONDY 
ON  MONEY 

Susan  Bondy’s 
personal  money 
column  belongs  In 
your  newspaper. 

Call  collect  (203)  661-4990 

The  McNaught  Syndicate 
537  Steamboat  Road 
Greenwich,  Ct,  06830 


after  arts  and  books  reporter  for  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle-Beacon  for  five 
years.  Pate  also  has  been  an  editor 
with  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  Fayetteville  (N.C.) 
Times. 

Tim  Smart  becomes  business  writ¬ 
er  from  Inc.  magazine  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  associate  editor.  Smart 
has  worked  as  contributing  editor  for 
Electronic  Business  magazine  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  business  writer  for  the  Miami 
Herald  and  reporter  and  bureau  chief 
for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

Joel  Nilsson  has  switched  from 
political  reporting  to  editorial  writing 
at  the  Arizona  Republic. 

In  his  13-year  career,  Nilsson  has 
won  many  state  awards  for  investiga¬ 
tive  and  general  reporting  and  twice 
was  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

In  another  change.  Bob  Jacobson, 
assistant  sports  editor  for  three  years 
has  been  promoted  to  sports  editor. 
He  replaces  Barry  Burkhart,  who 
was  named  outdoor  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist.  Bob  Thomas,  who  formerly 
held  that  position,  is  recovering  from 
injuries  but  is  continuing  to  write 
about  outdoor  news. 

Also,  John  Millea  has  left  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette  to  join 
the  Republic’s  sports  copy  desk. 

9|C  !|C  4c 

William  H.  Kleinert  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  News,  Robert  C. 
Nelson. 

Kleinert,  33,  assuming  the  newly- 
created  position,  will  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness  operations,  particularly  in 
marketing,  sales  and  financial  plan¬ 
ning  for  advertising  and  circulation. 
He  will  also  handle  special  assign¬ 
ments. 

Kleinert  served  for  the  past  year  as 
an  account  executive  with  ABC  Spot 
Sales  Inc.  in  Detroit,  where  he  han¬ 
dled  national  advertising  for  the  net¬ 
work’s  five  stations.  From  1976  to 


1984  he  worked  at  WOTV  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  serving  three  years  as 
sales  manager,  and  was  previously 
with  WJIM-TV  in  Lansing  as  a  writer 
and  producer  of  industrial  films. 

Nelson  is  also  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  Newspaper  Division,  parent 
company  of  the  News. 

♦  *  * 

John  F.  Akers,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  board  of  the  New 
York  Times  Co. 

The  appointment  increases  the 
board  of  directors  to  13. 


Kenneth  Rystrom,  professor  of 
communication  studies  at  Virginia 
Tech,  will  become  interim  head  of  the 
communication  department. 

Effective  in  September,  Rystrom 
will  replace  Sam  G.  Riley,  who  will 
return  to  full-time  teaching  and  re¬ 
search. 

Rystrom,  former  head  of  the  com¬ 
munications  department  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Redlands  in  California,  was 
named  coordinator  of  the  journalism 
program  at  Virginia  Tech  in  Blacks¬ 
burg  last  fall.  He  authored  the  text¬ 
book  The  Why,  Who  and  How  of  the 
Editorial  Page,  published  by  Random 
House,  and  before  entering  teaching 
was  editorial  writer  for  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  re¬ 
porter  and  editor  for  The  Columbian 
in  Vancouver,  Wash. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Wolff  has  been  named  to  the 
new  position  of  associate  New  York 
advertising  manager  for  Parade 
magazine. 

Wolff  joins  Richard  J.  Freund, 
who  holds  the  same  title,  in  managing 
the  New  York  sales  staff. 

Wolff  joined  Parade  last  year  as  an 
advertising  sales  representative. 


INSURANCE  SPOKEN  ...  IN  PLAIN  ENGLISH 


We've  got  the  facts  and  figures  on  all  aspects  of 
life  and  health  insurance.  We  know  how  to  com¬ 
municate  them.  If  you  want  to  know  where  we 
stand  on  any  subject,  we'll  tell  you  that  too. 

We're  the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 
and  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
and  English  is  not  our  second  language. 

Call  us  any  time. 

In  New  York: 

Robert  Waldron  212-2454198  (office);  516471-3653  (home) 

In  Washington,  D.C.; 

Walter  BussewHz  202-8624064  (office);  301-770-2190  (home) 

Rkk  Blake  202-8624062  (office);  202-293-6245  (home) 


American 
Council  of 
Life  Insurance 
and 

Health  Insurance 
Association  of 
America.* 

l850KStreei.NW.Washingfon.DC  2(XX)6 

•  Representing  5  70  lile  insurance 
comparxes.  with  95 percent  of  the  Me 
insurance  force  m  the  United  Slates, 
and  330  health  insurance 
companies,  with  80 percent  of  the  health 
insurance  written  by  insurance  companies 
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Thomas  Thomson  Byrd  was 
elected  president  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Assocation  Inc.  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Wintergreen. 

Byrd  is  publisher  of  the  Winchester 
Star,  Amherst  New  Era-Progress  and 
Nelson  County  Times  and  is  the 
fourth  generation  of  his  family  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  management  of  the  Star  and 
the  fifth  generation  to  publish  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Winchester. 

Other  new  officers  are:  William  C. 
O’Donovan,  editor  and  associate 
publisher  of  the  Virginia  Gazette, 
Williamsburg,  president-elect;  Hor¬ 
ton  P.  Beirne,  general  manager  of 
the  Covington  Virginian,  vice  pres¬ 
ident;  Randall  E.  Brannon, execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of  the  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  Leesburg,  secretary; 
and  T.  George  Washington,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lynchburg  News  and 
Daily  Advance,  treasurer. 

Ray  Carlsen,  executive  manager 
of  the  association  and  its  affiliate,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Services  Inc.,  was  re- 
, elected  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 
*  ♦  ♦ 

Arnold  H.  Ismach,  a  scholar  of 
media  affairs,  has  been  named  dean  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  School  of 
Journalism  in  Eugene. 

Ismach,  54,  has  until  recently  been 
associate  professor  of  journalism  and 
co-director  of  graduate  studies  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
in  Minneapolis. 

He  succeeds  Everette  E.  Dennis, 
who  left  to  become  executive  director 
of  the  Gannett  Center  for  Media  Stud¬ 
ies  at  Columbia  University. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

M  Years  NeHemWide  Rersewol  Service 


Ismach  was  a  public  information 
officer  for  the  Army  in  the  early  ’50s 
before  becoming  news  editor  at  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin. 
He  later  was  executive  city  editor  at 
the  San  Bernadino  (Calif.)  Sun- 
Telegram  until  he  became  active  in 
academics  in  the  late  1960s. 

♦  *  * 

G.  Randall  Schultz,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach 
Post  in  West  Palm  Beach  since  last 
December,  has  been  named  managing 
editor.  He  succeeds  Barbara  Yule, 
who  has  left  Palm  Beach  Newspapers 
Inc. 

Schultz  has  served  the  Post  as  staff 
writer,  columnist  and  projects  editor. 
He  previously  worked  two  years  at 
the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

P.  Scott  McKibben  has  been 
appointed  publisher  of  the  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph  Herald. 

Previously  McKibben  was  vice 
president/director  of  advertising  at 
the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus  Leader 


and,  prior  to  that,  vice  president/ 
operations  at  the  Rapid  City  (S.D.) 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

A.  Mark  Smith  was  named  general 
manager  of.  Athens  (Ga.)  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Athens 
Banner-Herald  and  Daily  News. 

He  has  been  advertising  director  of 
the  newspapers  since  1971,  having 
started  with  the  Morris  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  in  1%5.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  original  staff  of  the  Daily  News. 

♦  4c  « 

Christine  Bockelmann  joined  the 
New  York  Times  as  a  copy  editor  in 
the  Business  Day  section. 

A  Walter  Bagehot  Fellow  in  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Business  Journalism  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  1982-3,  she  was 
an  editor  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
from  1977  to  1983,  serving  as  news 
editor  on  the  business  staff  for  the  last 
three  years,  and  most  recently  was 
deputy  business  editor  at  Newsday  on 
Long  Island. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kathleen  A.  O’Connor,  account 
executive  at  Sunday  Magazine  Net¬ 
work,  was  appointed  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  associate  New  York  manager. 
Her  media  sales  experience  includes 
McCall’s  Working  Mother  and  Fami¬ 
ly  Weekly.  She  has  served  as  associate 
director  of  admissions  for  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ann  M.  Overton  has  joined  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  as  a 
field  public  affairs  officer  in  the  Re¬ 
gion  I  office  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 
She  was  previously  with  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel  as  a 
copy  editor. 


“Which  Circulation  Management  System  did 
we  choose  for  two  weeklies,  a  bi-weekly  and 

a  large  daily?”  “PAPERTRAK,  of  course.” 

Ron  Bieberich,  Director  of  Circulation 
Capital  Gazette  Newspapers,  Annapolis,  Maryland 

The  PAPERTRAK  Circulation 
Management  and  Total  Market  Coverage 
Systems  are  completely  integrated  to  allow 
you  total  control  over  your  subscriber/ 
non-subscriber  data  base. 

For  more  information  on  how 
PAPERTRAK  can  help  your  newspaper 
grow  and  become  even  more  profitable, 
write  or  call  David  Ercole  today, 
301/587-3700. 


PAPERTRAK::. 
Today  and  Tomorrow 

Featured  on  hardware  from 

Texas  Instruments 


Data  Sciences,  Inc. 

8555  16th  Street  •  Silver  Spring,  MD  20910 
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Cotton  Exchange  wants  to  educate  journalists 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

The  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
for  the  past  several  months  has  been 
conducting  a  seminar  program  in 
which  journalists  can  spend  a  day  on 
the  exchange  floor  with  one  of  the 
traders. 

The  one-on-one  program,  which 
allows  journalists  to  observe  trading 
from  the  perimeter  of  the  exchange 
pits,  was  developed  to  give  the  media 
a  better  understanding  of  futures 
trading. 

The  all-day  seminar  begins  with 
breakfast  with  a  selected  trader  and  is 
followed  by  short  course  in  exchange 
operations  and  floor  jargon. 

After  the  course,  the  journalist 
joins  the  trader  on  the  floor  for  the 
business  day.  The  seminar  ends  with  a 
question  period  involving  traders  and 
NYCE  officials. 

This  fall  the  Cotton  Exchange, 
which  is  located  in  the  World  Trade 
Towers,  hopes  to  begin  trading  in  a 
new  futures  instrument  called  the 
U.S.  Dollar  Index.  The  new  index  will 
be  calculated  against  a  basket  of  10 
currencies,  eight  European,  the 
Japanese  yen  and  the  Canadian 
dollar. 

The  NYCE  is  also  forming  a  new 
subsidiary,  the  Financial  Instrument 
Exchange,  or  FINEX,  to  handle  the 
U.S.D.I  and  another  planned  futures 
contract  involving  European  Curren¬ 
cy  Units. 

The  U.S.  Dollar  Index  was  con¬ 
ceived  by  Paul  Jones,  president  and 
founder  of  Tudor  Investment  Corp. 
Jones  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Memphis  Daily  News,  a  local  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper  owned  by  his  family. 

Jones  said  the  U.S.D.I.  is  based  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  trade- 
weighted  dollar  index.  However, 
while  the  Fed  index  comes  out  once  a 
day,  the  U.S.D.I.  will  be  updated  ev¬ 


ery  30  seconds. 

Reuters  will  transmit  the  U.S.D.I. 
quotations,  he  said. 

The  Associated  Press  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  new  futures  contracts, 
but  will  wait  to  see  if  the  new  instru¬ 
ment  “catches  on”  before  including  it 
in  its  financial  tables,  said  New  York 
business  editor  Mike  Millikan. 

“We  usually  wait  until  a  new  in¬ 
vestment  vehicle  becomes  significant 
in  the  marketplace,”  he  explained. 
“There  has  to  be  some  news  value  in 
it.” 

Jones  was  confident  that  the 
U.S.D.I.  would  be  “particularly  in¬ 
teresting  to  reporters”  because  it 
gives  a  single  measure  of  the  dollar 
“against  the  world.”  He  said  the  new 
index  would  provide  reporters  with  a 
single  number  for  gauging  the  impact 
of  political,  social  and  economic 


events  on  the  dollar. 

The  Cotton  Exchange’s  seminars 
are  held  on  the  second  Monday  of 
each  month.  The  program  is  open  to 
only  one  journalist  at  a  time,  how¬ 
ever,  because  of  the  amount  of  time  it 
takes  out  of  a  trader’s  day. 

Journalists  who  are  interested  in 
participating  should  contact  Peter  H. 
Dille,  CN  Communications  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  1441  Irving  Street,  Rah¬ 
way,  N.J.,  07065.  The  phone  number 
is  (201)  382-1066. 

CN  is  the  public  relations  firm  for 
the  Cotton  Exchange. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 
completes  purchase 

The  Times  Mirror  Company,  as 
previously  announced,  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  purchase  of  Xerox  Learn¬ 
ing  Systems,  a  subsidiary  of  Xerox 
Corporation  of  Stamford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  for  $117.3  million. 

♦  *  * 

Times  Mirror  also  has  completed 
the  previously  announced  sale  of  its 
Art  and  Graphic  Products  group  to 
CPG  International. 

CPG  is  a  company  formed  for  this 
purpose  by  members  of  the  group’s 
current  management  and  Brentwood 
Associates,  a  Los  Angeles-based  in¬ 
vestment  firm. 

The  Art  and  Graphic  Products 
group  includes  M.  Grumbacher,  Inc., 
Chartpak  and  Plan  Hold  Corporation. 

Total  consideration  is  approx¬ 
imately  $55  million,  as  previously 
announced. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  firm  in 
newspaper,  broadcasting  and  cabie 

More  than  16  years  as  specialists  in  the  communications  industry. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 
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Frank  Cancellare,  75,  the  pho¬ 
tographer  who  took  the  world-famous 
picture  of  President  Harry  Truman 
holding  aloft  the  early  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  with  its  headline  in¬ 
correctly  declaring  Thomas  Dewey 
winner  of  the  1948  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  died  July  15  of  cancer. 

Cancellare  retired  in  1980  after  52 
years  with  Acme  Newspictures  Uni¬ 
ted  Press  and  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  He  began  as  a  “squeegie  boy” 
in  the  New  York  darkroom  and  re¬ 
tired  as  the  prize-winning  dean  of  the 
White  House  photographers. 

His  career  included  coverage  of  ev¬ 
ery  president  from  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  Jimmy  Carter. 

When  he  left,  Cancellare  declared, 
‘‘I  didn’t  retire.  I  quit.  I  was  tired  of 
the  4  a.m.  baggage  calls  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  that  stuff.” 

He  had  covered  all  phases  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Washington,  and  sports, 
and  went  overseas  during  World  War 
II  for  United  Press. 

*  *  * 

William  Dempsey,  79,  who 
directed  the  circulation  departments 
of  several  Newhouse  newspapers 
during  a  career  of  more  than  50  years, 
died  July  12  after  a  short  illness. 

He  began  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  left  to 
join  the  Long  Island  Press,  a  New¬ 
house  paper,  as  circulation  director. 
Later  he  went  to  the  Newark  Ledger, 
which  subsequently  merged  with  the 
Star-Eagle,  as  the  Star-Ledger. 

Dempsey  was  considered  a  circula¬ 
tion  expert  and  traveled  extensively 
while  helping  to  improve  delivery 
methods  at  Newhouse  newspapers. 

♦  *  * 

Benj AMINE  Eugene  Forte,  57,  a 
former  Washington  news  pho¬ 
tographer,  died  May  18  at  his  home  in 
Lothian,  Md.,  after  a  heart  attack. 

He  began  his  news  career  in  1949  as 
a  copy  boy  with  the  Associated  Press. 
After  he  left  the  International  News 
Pictures  organization,  he  helped 
found  the  old  Consolidated  News  Pic¬ 
tures,  a  news  and  commercial  photo¬ 
graphic  venture.  He  retired  in  1981. 

Forte  served  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  during  World  War  II  and  with 
the  Army  in  postwar  Japan.  He  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  during  the  Ko¬ 
rean  conflict. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  M.  Howard,  70, 
associate  managing  editor  of  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal-Bulletin,  died  July  9, 
in  a  hospital  in  Yerevan,  Armenia, 
while  on  a  tour  of  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  group  of  New  England  news¬ 


paper  editors.  After  complaining  of 
indigestion,  he  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
where  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  to  attend  the 
Fourth  Conference  of  Editors  be¬ 
tween  the  New  England  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Journalists,  he  was  one  of  eight 
delegates  to  the  conference  in  Suzdal, 
a  village  east  of  Moscow.  After  the 
conference,  part  of  the  New  England 
contingent  traveled  to  the  Armenian 
capital  of  Yerevan,  where  he  was 
stricken. 

He  was  secretary  of  NESNE  and 
had  been  on  its  board  of  governors  for 
a  dozen  years. 

Howard’s  newspaper  career  began 
at  his  hometown  newspaper,  the  Bel¬ 
lows  (Vt.)  Falls  Times,  where  he  re¬ 
turned  in  1946  after  Army  service  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  11.  He  spent  eight 
years  with  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald  as 
city  editor  and  acting  managing  editor 
before  joining  the  Journal-Bulletin  in 
1954. 

A  memorial  scholarship  in  either 
creative  writing  or  journalism  is  being 
established  at  Marietta  College  in 
Ohio  to  be  known  as  the  Lawrence  M. 
Howard  Scholarship.  Contributions 
may  be  sent  to  the  college,  in  care  of 
Philip  Mazzara,  vice  president  of  de¬ 
velopment,  at  215  Fifth  Street, 
Marietta,  45750. 

♦  *  * 

Beverly  Keller,  58,  whose  news¬ 
paper  career  began  and  ended  at  the 
Detroit  News,  died  July  3  after  a  long 
battle  with  cancer. 

Keller  joined  the  News  in  1945  and 


returned  to  the  Evening  News  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  flagship  paper  in  1957  after 
three  years  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
She  worked  as  a  society  reporter,  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  columnist,  and  was  an 
original  staff  member  of  the  reader 
service  column.  Most  recently  she 
worked  in  the  Food  section  and  wrote 
a  news  roundup. 

♦  *  * 

Elaine  Noll,  30,  a  sportswriter 
and  columnist  for  the  San  Antonio  Ex¬ 
press-News,  died  July  20  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  of  complications  from  an  in¬ 
operable  brain  tumor. 

She  joined  the  Express-News  in 
1976  after  graduating  from  North¬ 
western  University  and  became  the 
first  female  sportswriter  in  San  Anto¬ 
nio. 

A  scholarship  in  her  honor  has  been 
established  by  the  newspaper  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  a  woman  who 
wishes  to  pursue  sportswriting  as  a 
career. 

*  *  * 

T.  Shannon  Perkins,  95,  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times, 
died  June  1  in  Georgetown,  Ky. 

He  was  with  the  Times  from  1926 
until  1944,  previously  having  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal.  He  moved  to  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News  as  a  telegraph  and  copy 
editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Jules  C.  Sebestyen,  veteran  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram  Newspapers  who  co¬ 
vered  the  town  of  Fairfield  for  more 
than  40  years,  died  at  home  July  16. 


Accu-Weather  can  significantly  enhance  your  “weather  credibility." 
Accurate,  precise  and  understandable  weather  is  the  advantage  we 
bring  to  newspapers  coast  to  coast. 
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“Dialing  back 
fuel  standards  on  cars 

will  set  up 

the  American  people 
to  beeneigy  hostages 
agmn  and  againr 


Either  some  pages  fell 
out  of  our  history  books, 
or  some  people  just  refuse 
to  read  them. 

After  the  first  energy  crisis 
in  1973,  the  government  estab¬ 
lished  Corporate  Average  Fuel 
Economy  standards  (CAFE).  The 
law  required  American  car  manu¬ 
facturers  to  meet  increasingly 
stringent  mileage  standards  for  the 
cars  they  sell  in  the  U.S. 

CAFE  is  saving  billions  of 
gallons  of  fuel  a  year.  It’s  a  con¬ 
servation  program  that  works. 

But  now,  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transportation,  at  the 
urging  of  GM  and  Ford,  has  decided 
to  roll  back  mileage  standards  for 
passenger  cars.  If  we  let  it  happen, 
America  will  be  making  a  tragic 
mistake. 

America:  Still  hooked 
on  oil. 

America’s  economy  still 
runs  on  oil,  and  three  out  of  every 
ten  gallons  we  use  is  imported.  The 
nearly  $60  billion  we  paid  for 
foreign  oil  in  1984  was  the  single 
biggest  item  in  our  record  trade 
deficit. 

In  1979,  our  gasoline  stocks 
dropped  only  5  percent  and  almost 
caused  panic.  And  the  news  is 
full  of  evidence  that  the  foreign 
oil  pipeline  could  be  blown  up 
tomorrow. 

Chrysler  obeyed 
the  law. 

Chrysler  Corporation  obeyed 
the  law  on  fuel-efficiency  standards, 
and  we  did  so  at  a  time  when  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
We  invested  a  record  $4.8  billion  to 
convert  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  our  fleet  to  fuel-efficient,  front- 
wheel  drive  powertrains. 

On  the  other  hand,  why 
shouldn’t  people  who  prefer  cars 


that  are  less  fuel-efficient  pay  a  tax 
for  the  privilege? 

Ignoring  the  law. 

General  Motors  fell  short  of 
the  1984  standard  by  2.2  miles  per 
gallon.  It  produced  4.7  million  cars 
in  ’84,  and  that  means  their  fleet 
will  use  more  than  an  extra  220 
million  gallons  of  fuel  in  the  first 
year  of  driving  alone.  Over  ten 
years,  that  fleet  will  consume  more 
than  1.7  billion  extra  gallons  of 
gasoline.  And  Ford’s  ’84  fleet  could 
waste  almost  another  5(X)  million. 

But  if  every  car  on  the  road 
in  America  averages  27.5  miles  per 
gallon— the  1985  standard  that 
Chrysler  will  meet— the  U.S.  would 
save  more  than  20  billion  gallons 
of  gasoline  each  year,  or  about  four 
months  of  imported  oil  at  current 
import  levels. 

Chrysler  proved  that  the 
American  auto  industry  can  design 
and  build  vehicles  that  conserve 
energy  without  compromising 
performance,  comfort  or  choice. 
Example:  Chrysler  pioneered  the 
most  fuel-efficient  people  mover  of 
all,  the  mini-van.  And  the  public 
response  proves  our  point. 

Chrysler  is  not  depriving 
the  American  consumer  of  family- 
size  sedans.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Chrysler’s  percentage  of  mid-size  or 
larger  cars  is  higher  than  Ford’s. 
And  yet,  Chrysler  will  meet  the 
CAFE  standard  of  27.5  miles  per 
gallon,  but  Ford  won’t. 

CAFE  benefits  you, 
the  consumer. 

The  American  consumer 
and  the  American  public  stand  to 
benefit  most  from  keeping  CAFE. 

CAFE  holds  our  trade  deficit 
down  by  reducing  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  from  unstable  regions 
of  the  world. 

CAFE  gives  the  American 
consumer  a  broader  choice  of 
fuel-efficient  American  cars. 


CAFE  saves  jobs. 

And  CAFE  protects  Amer¬ 
ican  jobs.  If  CAFE  is  weakened 
now,  comes  the  next  energy  crunch 
American  manufacturers  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  demand  for  fuel- 
efficient  cars . . .  again.  Americans 
will  turn  to  fuel-efficient  imported 
cars . . .  again.  And  American 
workers— both  in  the  auto  industry 
and  in  the  other  industries  that 
serve  it— will  be  out  on  the  street. 
Many  of  their  jobs— as  was  true 
the  last  two  times  around— will 
disappear  forever. 

The  penalty  for 
dialing  back  CAFE. 

A  CAFE  dialback  would 
penalize  a  company  for  obeying 
the  law  and  reward  those  who 
ignored  it. 

And  in  the  long  run— 
when  the  next  energy  crisis  hits— 
the  CAFE  rollback  will  penalize 
all  of  America. 

What’s  good  for 
America. 

The  CAFE  standard  for 
passenger  cars  is  the  last  vestige 
of  an  effective  U.S.  energy  policy. 
Despite  current  supplies,  America’s 
energy  future  is  still  vulnerable. 
The  choice  is  ours.  We  can  open 
ourselves  to  yet  another  energy 
crisis,  or  we  can  keep  an  energy 
conservation  program  that  works. 

CAFE  is  good  for  America 
—and  what’s  good  for  America 
should  be  good  enough  for 
America’s  automakers. 

If  you  believe  that  energy 
conservation  and  fuel  standards 
are  important  for  America,  please 
write  to  your  U.S.  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Dole,  U.S.  Secretary  of  Transpor¬ 
tation.  You  have  only  10  days  to 
make  your  opinions  known  in 
Washington. 


CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


More  national  reporting  of  black  issues  urged 


By  M.K.  Guzda 

As  executive  editor  Abe  Rosenthal 
pondered  the  national  reporting  scene 
of  the  New  York  Times  recently,  he 
quipped  to  one  of  his  ranks  that  it 
seemed  “all  the  blacks  have  left  the 
South  except  for  (Atlanta  Mayor) 
Andy  Young.” 

His  observation,  he  explained  to  a 
room  of  black  journalists  in  Balti¬ 
more,  alerted  him  that  the  reporting 
—  or  lack  of  it  —  of  black  issues  in  the 
national  press  is  inconsistent. 

“We  tend  to  be  ignoring  the  reality 
of  blacks  in  the  South,”  Rosenthal 
said.  “We  need  to  examine  it  con¬ 
stantly  .  .  .  The  failure  is  not  in  the 
newspaper  business,  but  in 
ourselves.” 

Rosenthal  and  co-panelists  Ed 
Cony,  vice  president  of  news  for  Dow 
Jones,  and  Ellis  Cose,  president  of  the 
Institute  for  Journalism  Education, 
who  were  speaking  at  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Journalists,  said 
coverage  of  black  issues  suffers  at 
times  through  lack  of  recognition. 

“If  you  look  at  various  sections  of 
the  newspaper,  if  you  look  at  arts, 
entertainment  and  dance,  and  every¬ 


thing  seems  apparently  white,  then 
we’re  doing  a  lousy  job,”  said  Rosen¬ 
thal. 

At  the  Times,  about  10%  of  news¬ 
room  personnel  are  minorities,  with 
two  black  males  representing  minor¬ 
ities  in  editorial  management,  said 
George  Freeman  senior  attorney  for 
the  newspaper. 

Cony,  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  said  no 
blacks  worked  at  the  paper  during  the 
’50s  when  he  headed  the  paper’s  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  bureau.  Currently,  the 
WSJ  employs  36  minority  news  staf¬ 
fers,  including  nine  copy  editors  and 
one  editorial  writer.  Fifteen  minority 
reporters  writing  for  WSJ  are  scat¬ 
tered  around  eight  cities,  he  said. 

During  the  ’60s  the  first  black  was 
hired  and  sent  on  assignment  to  the 
South  Bronx  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  and  a  white  reporter  authored  an 
award-winning  series  about  the  war- 
zone  neighborhood.  The  series.  Cony 
said,  “was  certainly  better  than  if 
there  was  just  a  white  reporter  there .  ” 

But  when  the  racial  issues  of  the 


’60s  diminished  in  headline  impact, 
the  increase  blacks  were  making  in 
number  was  stalled.  In  political  re¬ 
porting,  blacks  were  all  but  nonexis¬ 
tent  on  the  1976  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  trail.  Cose  said,  but  in  1984, 
when  Jesse  Jackson  became  a  candi¬ 
date,  black  poltical  reporters  multi¬ 
plied.  (See  E«&P,  Sept.  22,  1984.) 

Yet,  newspapers  gave  Jackson 
“schizophrenic  coverage,”  Cose 
said,  being  unsure  whether  to  treat 
him  like  a  serious  candidate  or  not. 

“Jesse  Jackson  contributed  to  the 
day-to-day  coverage  of  blacks  in  all 
fields  of  life,”  said  Rosenthal,  adding 
that  the  black  candidate  increased  the 
number  of  blacks  covering  politics  at 
the  Times.  However,  when  Jackson 
called  to  complain  about  lack  of 
coverage  during  his  tour  of  Europe 
that  coincided  with  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan’s,  Rosenthal  had  to  admit 
Jackson’s  complaints  were  valid. 

“Even  a  paper  like  the  New  York 
Times  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
fact  the  black  presidential  candidate 
was  taking  a  view  very  opposed  to  the 
president,  and  not  receiving  coverage 
for  it,”  he  said. 


Chemco  has 
diinect  paste-up  to 


26  X  36"  plate  with 

Chemco  has  led  the  way  w’ith  inno¬ 
vative  systems  that  produce  litho- 
(^raphic  plates  directly  from  paste-ups. 
Todav,  various  filmle.ss 


St  Louis  daily) 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


desperate,”  he  said. 

Gauen  said  the  newsroom  staff  has 
shrunk  from  about  150  to  about  120, 
and  that  daily  circulation,  which  was 
reported  as  201,418  in  the  March  31 
ABC  FAS-FAX,  is  now  below 
200,000. 

Despite  an  increase  in  the  Globe’s 
credit  limit  by  CitiCorp  Industrial 
Credit  and  the  landing  of  a  sup¬ 
plemental  credit  line  from  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
media  have  reported  several  cash 
problems. 

The  St.  Louis  Journalism  Review, 
for  example,  reported  that  in  March 
and  May  the  paper’s  medical  carrier 
stopped  paying  claims  because  of  late 
payments. 

Gauen  also  said  that  the  paper’s 
paychecks  have  bounced  a  number  of 
times.  Vacation  checks  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  from  the  paper  have 
taken  as  long  as  two  weeks  to  clear,  he 
said. 

However,  Gauen — who  has  been 
hired  by  the  rival  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  as  a  reporter — said  he  is  not 
certain  that  Gluck’s  sometimes  free¬ 


wheeling  1 8-month-old  operation  of 
the  Globe-Democrat  is  doomed. 

“He’s  just  got  so  much  ganged  up 
on  him  that  common  sense  would  sug¬ 
gest  he  can’t  hold  out  much  longer,” 

Barger  elected  i 

Herb  Barger,  classified  advertising 
director  of  the  Houston  Chronicle, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  in  New  Orleans. 

Barger,  a  native  Texan,  worked  in 
the  Texas  oil  fields  and  attended  Mas¬ 
sey  Business  College  before  joining 
the  Chronicle’s  classified  street  sales 
staff  in  1958.  He  was  promoted  to  real 
estate  advertising  supervisor  in  1%9, 
street  staff  sales  manager  in  1973  and 
classified  ad  manager  in  1974.  Barger 
became  classified  advertising  director 
earlier  this  year. 

Active  in  ANCAM  for  many  years, 
Barger  has  served  in  several  capaci¬ 
ties  on  the  board  of  directors  as  gener¬ 
al  conference  chairman  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  advisors.  He  received 
the  ANCAM  distinguished  service 
award  in  1978.  He  also  is  active  in  the 
southern  and  southwest  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  Association, 
having  served  as  president. 

Other  officers  elected  to  ANCAM 


Gauen  said.  “But  I  give  him  more 
than  that.  Just  knowing  what  he  did 
while  I  was  there.  I’d  have  to  say  he’s 
got  a  50-50  chance  of  making  a  go  of 
it.” 

^CAM  president 

include:  president-elect  Lee  Bollin¬ 
ger,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Demo¬ 
crat',  second  vice  president  Jim  Con¬ 
nor,  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Star  Times  & 
Advocate',  third  vice  president  Bill  D. 
Horton,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star  Tele¬ 
gram;  and  secretary-treasurer  Ronald 
Beach,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News. 

Directors  elected  to  two-year  terms 
are;  David  Benoy,  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger;  Don  Clark,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  Howard  Hall,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Daily  News;  and  Dale  Har¬ 
ris,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
Elected  to  a  one-year  term  on  the 
board  of  directors  was  Chuck  Apgar, 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  Tribune. 

Scripps  Howard 
buys  15  weeklies 

Scripps  Howard  has  purchased  15 
weekly  newspapers  and  two  shoppers 
in  California  and  Florida  from  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 


the  bi^  ideas  in 
plate  ^hnolo^. 


a  single  exposure. 

.systems  of  this  type  using  direct  plate 
imaging  are  .saving  time  and  money 
in  more  than  200  in.stallation.s  around 
the  world. 

Now  we’ve  taken  another  giant 
step  forward.  Our  Power  Plater  7 
.system  produces  plates  up  to 
26  X  36”  in  size. 

A  Truly  Direct  System 

I'nlike  other  “automatic” 
.systems,  the  Power  Plater  7 
doe.sn’t  require  any  image 
tran.sfer  to  film  or  blankets. 
You  can  go  from  paste-up 
to  plate  in  le.ss  than  3 
minutes,  without  any 
of  the  time,  labor  or 


supplies  associated  with  film  or 
other  intermediate  proces.ses. 

Superb  Images 

You  get  excellent  reproduction  of 
100  line  screen  halftones.  VVTiat’s 
more,  the  100%  accurate  pin  regis¬ 
tration  system  reduces  press  paper 
waste  and  makes  high  quality  color 
work  simple  and  easy.  The  plates 
offer  press  runs  in  exce.ss  of  100,000 
impressions. 


can  upgrade  your  Power  Plater  7  to 
meet  your  .specific  production  needs. 
If  you  don’t  require  the  large  format 
capability  of  the  Power  Plater  7,  our 
News- Plater  system  is  an  excellent 
alternative. 

The  point  is,  if  you’re  thinking  of 
platemaking  automation,  you  should 
be  talking  to  Chemco. 


More  Options 

If  you  need  more 
automation  now  or  in 
the  future,  there  are 
options  available  that 


''Technology  To 
Improve  Your  Image'' 

Charles  Street*Glen  Cove, NY  11542*.516/676-40()0 
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Goss  working  to  solve  problem  with  folders 


By  George  Garneau 

Cracks  discovered  in  some  widely 
used  Goss  newspaper  folders  have 
prompted  the  company  to  call  for  “ur¬ 
gent”  metallurgical  tests,  slower 
press  speeds,  and,  when  cracks  are 
found,  steel  shields  to  protect  against 
“a  serious  potential  safety  hazard”  of 
parts  being  thrown  from  folding  cylin¬ 
ders. 

The  Graphic  Systems  Division  of 
Rockwell  International,  the  largest 
maker  of  U.S.  newspaper  presses, 
said  Aug.  9  that  cracks  had  been  posi¬ 
tively  identified  in  four  out  of  about 
500  operating  Goss  140- and  160-page 
3:2  folders  installed  at  about  150  sites 
since  1958. 

It  could  not  be  determined  im¬ 
mediately  how  widespread  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  until  metallurgical  tests  were 
conducted  on  the  folding  cylinders  of 
all  the  operating  3:2  folders. 

However,  the  Washington  Post  re¬ 
ported  four  cracked  folding  cylinders 
in  all  four  folders  of  its  two  offset 
presses  at  its  Springfield,  Va.,  plant, 
according  to  Tom  Might,  vice  presi¬ 
dent-production. 

The  folders  can  be  installed  on 
Mark  II  letterpress  and  on  Metro, 
Metroliner  and  Headliner  double¬ 
width  offset  presses,  built  primarily 
for  large  metropolitan  newspapers. 

“We’re  abounding  in  caution  and 
concern  to  avert  a  potential  safety 
problem,”  a  Goss  spokesman  told 
E&P.  “We  are  very  concerned  with 


the  safety  of  press  personnel. 

“Since  1958  we  have  never  had  any 
problem.  It  could  be  an  isolated  inci¬ 
dent  but  we’re  taking  the  prudent 
approach.  We  feel  an  obligation  to  our 
customers  to  alert  them  to  this  until 
we  find  out  what  is  really  wrong.  At 
this  point  we  are  evaluating  the  prob¬ 
lem.  We  are  trying  to  evaluate  the 
cause,  extent  and  solution.” 


“We’re  abounding  in 
caution  and  concern  to 
avert  a  potentiai  safety 
probiem,”  a  Goss 
spokesman  toid  E&P 
“We  are  very  concerned 
with  the  safety  of  press 
personnei.  Since  1958  we 
have  never  had  any 
probiem.’’ 


In  at  least  two  instances,  segments 
of  folding  cylinders  were  thrown  from 
the  folder,  the  company  said  in  letters 
to  users. 

“A  part  of  the  cylinder  segment 
breaking  away  from  the  cylinder 
poses  a  serious  potential  safety 
hazard  to  personnel  in  the  pressroom 
area,”  Les  Kraft,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Goss  Newspaper 
Products,  said  in  one  of  three  letters 
to  users  of  the  folders. 


Industry  sources  said  the  problem 
was  discovered  late  in  July  when  a 
piece  of  steel  from  a  folding  cylinder 
at  the  Boston  Globe  was  thrown  from 
the  folder  to  the  press  deck.  Subse¬ 
quent  magnaflux  tests  showed  cracks 
in  folding  cylinders  of  several  folders. 
Cracks  in  several  folding  cylinders 
were  reported  at  the  Washington 
Post.  At  least  some  of  the  cylinders 
were  said  to  be  two  and  five  years  old. 

David  Stanger,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globe,  said  he  was  “not  in 
a  position  to  say  anything  relative  to 
the  folders.” 

Goss  sent  letters  to  newspapers  us¬ 
ing  the  3:2  folders  warning  them  to 
reduce  press  speeds  to  between 
50,000  and  55,000  copies  per  hour  and 
to  have  magnaflux  tests  performed  on 
the  cylinders  at  Goss’s  expense.  If 
cracks  are  found,  Goss  advised  news¬ 
papers  to  build  a  permanent  steel 
shield  in  front  of  the  problem  area  of 
the  cylinder  to  protect  against  thrown 
parts. 

Goss  recommended  two  companies 
to  call  for  the  magnaflux  tests  and 
gave  specifications  for  fabricating  and 
installing  the  shield. 

Magnaflux  tests  involve  magnetiz¬ 
ing  the  cylinder  and  applying  floures- 
cent  iron  oxide  particles  suspended  in 
kerosene.  The  particles  adhere  to 
cracks  and  discontinuities,  which  are 
observed  with  a  black  light. 

Goss  has  not  determined  how  it  will 
remedy  the  situation. 


Wall  Street  Journal  now  fully  computerized 


By  George  Garneau 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
archaic  looking  financial  newspaper 
with  the  biggest  daily  circulation  in 
the  nation,  has  surged  to  the  forefront 
of  newspaper  technology  by  starting 
up  what  may  be  the  most  sophisisti- 
cated  system  ever  to  ready  a  plate  for 
press. 

At  a  plant  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  Aug.  8, 
Journal  employees  compiled  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  pages  on  computer 
screens  using  information  from 
bureaus  around  the  world.  They  then 
activated  lasers  that  engraved  press- 
ready  printing  plates  in  a  minute. 

The  system,  employing  technolo¬ 
gies  known  as  pagination  (assembling 


pages)  and  computer-to-plate  (using 
computers  to  generate  printing 
plates),  is  the  first  step  of  a  $20  mil¬ 
lion  scheme  to  print  more  newspap- 

“As  far  as  we  know  this 
is  the  first  system  of  this 
type  in  the  worid,” 
according  to  Kim  Breese, 
vice  president  of 
operationai  services  for 
Dow  Jones  inc.,  pubiisher 
of  the  Journai. 

ers  in  more  places  more  quickly  than 
was  ever  possible  before.  It  will  also 
be  used  for  Barron’s,  the  financial 


weekly. 

The  Dow  Jones/Information  Inter¬ 
national  Direct-to-Plate  Newspaper 
Pagination  System  (NPS)  has  been 
used  to  print  about  80,000  copies  of 
the  Eastern  edition  of  the  Journal  in 
Orlando.  In  the  next  few  weeks,  com¬ 
puter-driven  lasers  will  begin  engrav¬ 
ing  plates  at  two  other  plants,  in  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.,  and  LeGrange,  Ga.  And 
when  fully  operational  after  a  two- 
year  phase-in,  the  system  is  planned 
to  expose  plates  at  some  17  plants 
across  the  nation  using  digitized  page 
information  beamed  by  satellite  from 
five  computerized  page  compostion 
centers  to  print  about  2  million  news¬ 
papers  a  day. 

While  computer-to-plate  technolo- 
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gy  has  been  talked  about  in  newspa¬ 
pers  for  years  —  it  was  tried  with 
some  success  at  Gannett’s  Daily 
Press  and  Observer-Dispatch  in  Uti¬ 
ca,  N.Y.,  and  is  being  installed  at  The 
Record  in  Morristown,  N.J.  —  the 
Journal  is  the  biggest,  most  ambitious 
and  most  expensive  project  of  its  type 
to  date.  .  . .  .  ,  _ 

“As  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first 
system  of  this  type  in  the  world,” 
according  to  Kim  Breese,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operational  services  for  Dow 
Jones  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Journal. 
“This  is  the  first  system  in  which  text 
is  merged  with  graphics  and  every¬ 
thing  is  output  to  a  plate.” 

The  system  was  developed  jointly 
by  Dow  Jones  and  Information  Inter¬ 
national  Inc.  of  Culver  City,  Calif., 
over  the  past  three  years.  It  climaxes 
more  than  a  decade  of  talk  at  the 
Journal. 

The  Journal’s  system  is  a  greatly 
expanded  version  of  the  pagination 
system  installed  by  triple  I  and  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  for  about  three  years. 

“The  theory  was  there  14  years 
ago.  The  technology  wasn’t  there  un¬ 
til  today,”  Breese  said.  “Now  with 
storage  devices  having  gotten  so 
small,  so  powerful  and  so  cheap,  you 
can  do  it.” 

The  system  was  designed  to  allow 
the  Journal  to  increase  its  capacity 
later  this  year  to  80  pages  a  day — up 
from  a  maximum  of  48  in  1980 — 
without  pushing  deadlines  up,  a  goal 
that  would  have  been  impossible  with 
conventional  paste-up  techniques, 
which  the  newspaper  had  streamlined 
as  much  as  possible. 

The  system  bypasses  a  number  of 
time-consuming  manual  and  photo¬ 
graphic  steps  in  assembling  a  news¬ 
paper.  It  basically  eliminates  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  circumventing  the  need 
for  typesetting  and  processing  col¬ 
umns  of  text  on  photosensitive  paper, 
pasting  up  the  type  and  graphics  on 
page  boards,  photographing  the 
boards  and  processing  page  nega¬ 
tives. 

“It’s  simply  taking  the  knife  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  makeup  guy  and  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  page  makeup  terminal,” 
Breese  said. 

Breese  said  the  system  is  too  new  to 
evaluate  the  effect  on  staffing.  But 
when  the  system  is  debugged  and  fully 
operational,  the  Journal  expects  “a 
significant  advantage”  in  time. 

In  addition,  Breese  said,  compute¬ 
rized  compostion  will  make  for  a  bet¬ 
ter-looking  newspaper,  since  com¬ 
posing  errors  such  as  crooked  rules 
and  uneven  leading  would  be  elimin¬ 
ated. 

“What  the  idea  is  is  to  get  news 
from  the  editors  into  the  paper  as  fast 
as  possible.”  Breese  said.  “The 
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theory  is  to  allow  us  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  paper  without  having  dead¬ 
line  deterioration.” 

How  it  works 

According  to  Breese,  the  system  is 
designed  to  work  as  follows: 

News  sent  from  bureaus  around  the 
world  is  edited  in  the  Journal’s  New 
York  offices  and  entered  into  the  pro¬ 
duction  system  databases  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  and  Chicopee,  Mass. 

The  databases  will  be  drawn  on  by 
five  composition  plants  —  each  with 
separate  direct-to-plate  pagination 
systems  —  in  Orlando,  Fla.;  Chi¬ 
copee,  Mass.;  Naperville,  Ill.;  Palo 
Alto,  Calif,  and  Dallas,  Texas.  The 
fully  composed  pages  will  be  sent  in 
electronic  form  by  satellite  to  the 
appropriate  printing  sites,  where 
plates  will  be  made  on  laser  recorders 
driven  by  digitized  page  data. 

The  system  was 
designed  to  allow  the 
Journal  to  increase  its 
capacity  later  this  year  to 
80  pages  a  day  — 
up  from  a  maximum  of 
48  in  1980  —  without 
pushing  deadlines  up... 

Classified  ads,  which  are  currently 
composed  conventionally  and  sent  by 
facsimile  to  Orlando  and  then 
scanned  into  the  system,  will  be 
composed  at  pagination  sites  from  a 
common  database. 

Display  ads,  which  are  submitted 
ready  for  camera,  are  scanned  into  the 
system.  Ads  are  currently  received  at 
each  composing  site,  but  in  the  future 
an  ad  received  at  any  site  will  be  able 
to  be  scanned  into  a  commmon 
data  base  for  use  in  any  edition. 

The  hardware 

The  hardware  involoved  comes 
from  several  sources.  At  the  front 
end,  editorial  and  classified  ad  texts 
are  entered  at  several  sites  on  systems 
made  by  Composition  Systems  Inc.  of 
Elmsford,  N.Y. 

Databases  in  Dallas  and  Chicopee 
are  maintained  on  Dowcom  decen¬ 
tralized  computers,  which  are  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  PDP  ll/44s  modified 
by  Dow  Jones.  A  series  of  300- 
megabyte  disk  drives  are  employed  in 
various  parts  of  each  system. 

Pages  are  composed  on  triple-1 2025 
page  makeup  workstations, 
consisting  of  a  low-resolution  video 
display  terminal  and  a  mouse  and  pad. 
Layout  functions — such  as  cropping, 
leading  and  ruling  but  not  editing  — 
are  performed  on  page  dummies 
supplied  by  a  version  of  Layout  80 
software  modified  by  Dow  Jones. 
The  terminals  are  operated  by  com¬ 


posing  room  personnel  with  supervi¬ 
sion  by  news  and  advertising  produc¬ 
tion  personnel.  Both  groups  were  spe¬ 
cially  trained  as  the  system  was  de¬ 
veloped. 

Two  triple-I  2001D  file  managers, 
each  composed  of  two  computers, 
work  in  tandem  and  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  system,  performing  functions  of 
common  database,  input  and  output 
processing,  and  storing  page 
descriptor  files,  among  others. 

Each  system  will  employ  26  300- 
megabyte  disk  drives  with  a  total  of 
6,420  megabytes  of  useable  storage. 
Eighteen  of  the  drives  are  part  of  the 
illustration  scanner  system  and  will 
hold  ad  data  for  five  days. 

A  subsystem  called  the  Pagination 
Interchange  Information  Gateway  is 
comirased  of  triple-I  3300  text  editing 
terminals  and  converts  information 
from  typesetting  formats  and  displays 
typesetting  information.  Several  ter¬ 
minals  could  be  at  each  composition 
site. 

Triple-I  text-to-raster  converters 
change  typesetting  data  to  raster 
format  to  allow  output  to  laser 
platemakers. 

The  triple-I  page  merge  unit  assem¬ 
bles  raster  segments  into  laser  sweeps 
and  requests  input  from  text-to-raster 
converter  and  scanner  in  the  final  step 
before  output  to  platemakers. 

Scanners  for  input  of  pages  and 
images  and  for  recording  pages  on 
plates  are  designed  and  built  by  Dow 
Jones.  They  have  been  used  for 
scanning  and  recording  full  pages  for 
transmission  to  platemakers  and  are 
available  commercially  from 
Chemco.  Four  recorders  will  operate 
in  most  printing  plants,  operating  two 
at  a  time  to  simultaneously  record  two 
plates  for  each  page  for  straight  runs. 

Composed  pages  can  be  proofed 
electronically  at  80%  of  actual  size  on 
a  specially  made  terminal  before  out¬ 
put.  Or  proofs  can  be  made  from  an 
actual  plate  after  output. 

Orlando  is  planned  to  be  the  backup 
composition  site  but  will  help  produce 
Eastern  editions  with  Chicopee. 
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Dallas  newspaper  war 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

As  Times  Herald  executives  and  journalists  tell  it,  the 
paper  began  to  grow  in  quality  and  as  a  business,  partic¬ 
ularly  after  the  hiring  of  Johnson. 

The  paper  became  the  city’s  scold,  exposing  practices 
that  kept  minorities  off  state  grand  juries;  uncovering  the 
numerous  suspicious  deaths  of  Mexican-Americans  soon 
after  their  arrest;  fighting  for  property  tax  reform  that 
eliminated  the  advantages  business  property  owners  had 
over  homeowners. 

And  the  paper  looked  a  lot  better  than  ever  before.  It 
was  redesigned  to  feature  sharp  new  graphics  and  a  clean 
look. 

By  1976,  the  Times  Herald  was  named  one  of  the  five 
best  papers  in  the  South  by  Time  magazine  —  and  it  was 
narrowing  the  Morning  News'  total  circulation  lead.  Its 
Dallas  County  lead  was  more  solid  than  ever  and,  during 
some  ABC  reporting  periods,  it  took  a  small  overall  lead 
on  Sundays. 

The  Morning  News  reacts 

It’s  often  said  that  while  the  Times  Herald  began  to 
make  these  advances,  the  Morning  News  remained  vir¬ 
tually  asleep.  Morning  News  executives,  however,  say 
that  just  isn’t  the  case. 

“When  Times  Mirror  bought  the  Times  Herald,  the 
import  of  that  was  recognized  by  us  on  Day  One,’’  De- 
cherd  said. 

“If  we  had  any  lethargic  feeling  before,  (the  Times 
Mirror  purchase)  kind  of  snapped  us  up,’’  Moroney  said. 

However,  the  Morning  News’  efforts  to  stay  ahead  in 
many  ways  simply  reinforced  the  idea  that  the  Times 


In  the  mid-seventies  a  pattern 
emerged  in  which  we  responded  to  the 
Heraid  rather  than  make  our  own 
moves,”  Decherd  said. 


Herald  was  the  more  vital  paper. 

“In  the  mid-seventies  a  pattern  emerged  where  we  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  Herald  rather  than  make  our  own  moves,’’ 
E)echerd  said. 

And  so,  months  after  the  Times  Herald,  the  Morning 
News  eliminated  ads  from  its  section  fronts,  beefed  up  the 
sports  staff,  and  began  producing  livelier  lifestyle  features. 

But  the  Times  Herald  had  one  more  big  move  to  spring 
on  the  Morning  News;  In  September  1977,  the  paper 
changed  to  all-day  publication,  an  action  it  had  foresha¬ 
dowed  two  years  before  when  it  began  publishing  its  Satur¬ 
day  edition  on  mornings. 

But  if  the  transformation  of  the  Times  Herald  can  be 
traced  to  its  purchase  by  Times  Mirror,  the  transformation 
of  the  Morning  News  is  largely  due  to  a  1979  market  study 
conducted  by  Ruth  Clark,  then  an  analyst  for  Yankelo- 
vich,  Skelly  &  White. 

Though  market  research  had  long  since  been  common 
on  metro  papers,  commissioning  the  study  —  and  actually 
following  its  advice  —  was  still  a  radical  step  for  the 
Morning  News. 

“We  used  to  have  market  studies  like  that,  but  generally 
we  wouldn’t  follow  our  research,’’  Moroney  recalled. 
“Seemed  like  a  waste  of  money  to  me.’’ 

This  study  told  the  News  it  needed  to  improve  its  sports 
and  business  coverage.  The  report  urged  improvements  as 


well  in  the  Sunday  Morning  News. 

And  it  also  said  that  what  Dallas  wanted  to  read  about 
was  much  like  what  the  rest  of  the  nation  sees  on  the 
Dallas  television  show:  powerful  and  rich  personalities, 
fashion,  glittering  lifestyles. 

Some  changes  were  made  immediately.  The  business 
staff  was  increased  and  the  feature  news  hole  grew. 

Osborne  named  editor 

“We  were  not  —  as  some  people  like  to  put  it  —  sitting 
back  here  asleep  all  those  years.  When  1  came  here  we 
didn’t  have  a  salvage  operation  to  conduct  or  a  turnar¬ 
ound.  We  already  had  the  overall  lead,  the  classified 
advertising  lead,’’  editor  Burl  Osborne  recalled. 

“If  you  asked  me  to  wrap  up  this 
newspaper  war  in  a  couple  of  sentences, 
Id  say  for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  we 
have  gotten  our  house  in  order,  gotten 
our  people  where  they  need  to  be,  and 
worked  hard  to  follow  our  market  plan,” 
Moroney  said. 

Nonetheless,  the  naming  of  Osborne,  then  managing 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  as  editor  in  October  1980,  is 
often  cited  as  the  most  important  step,  along  with  market 
research,  in  the  renascence  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“The  two  keys  I  think  were  Burl  and  Jeremy  (Halbreich, 
Morning  News  vice  president)  —  to  editorial  and  market¬ 
ing  executive  positions,’’  Moroney  said.  “The  whole  spirit 
of  the  paper  seemed  to  change  at  that  time.  It  was  ...  a 
new  era  coming.’’ 

In  Osborne,  the  paper  had  an  editor  who  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  marketing  the  AP,  and  whose  degrees 
included  an  MBA. 

Working  with  the  Yankelovich  marketing  plan,  Osborne 
hired  new  editors,  redesigned  the  paper,  increased  staff 
and  their  salaries,  and  opened  new  bureaus. 

Sports  was  bolstered,  even  more  by  new  and  innovative 
feature  sections,  and  there  was  improvement  in  the  writ¬ 
ing,  traditionally  perceived  as  weaker  than  the  Times 
Heraid. 

Trouble  at  the  Times  Herald 

At  the  same  time,  the  Times  Herald  began  to  make  some 
missteps. 

Perhaps  the  costliest  was  cancelling  Para(/<’  magazine  to 
produce  its  own  Sunday  supplement.  Westward — a  maga¬ 
zine  that  folded  earlier  this  year. 

(Even  when  the  Times  Herald  dropped  Parade,  its  rival 
did  not  move  immediately  to  pick  it  up,  but  waited  about  a 
year.  It’s  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  Dallas  competition 
that  even  at  its  most  intense,  both  papers  occasionally 
have  not  made  moves  that  would  seem  to  be  obvious.) 

During  this  time,  too,  the  Times  Herald  was  affected  by 
another  development;  Times  Mirror  bought  the  Denver 
Post  —  which  in  1980  was  just  beginning  to  fall  behind  in 
the  competition  with  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  —  and 
suddenly  a  number  of  key  Dallas  executives  found  them¬ 
selves  fighting,  in  effect,  a  two-front  war. 

Publisher  Guittar  and  then-managing  editor  Jarrett,  for 
example,  were  shifted  to  the  Denver  fight  and  then  moved 
back  to  Dallas  in  late  1983. 

There  was  also  another  shift:  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  which  had  since  1973  been  seen  as  the  innovator 
and  leader,  seemed  to  be  losiug  that  edge  to  the  Morning 
News. 

A  few  years  before,  for  example,  the  Morning  News’ 
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Dallas  newspaper  war 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

killings  to  embarrass  police. 

“The  Times  Herald  always  has  been  much  more  aggres¬ 
sive  about  investigative  reporting,”  editor  Jarrett  de¬ 
clared.  “We  have  been  unafraid  to  tackle  the  local  issues 
.  .  .  that  the  other  paper,  for  whatever  reason,  hasn’t. 
And  the  city  has  moved  to  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  point  of 
view.”  ’ 

Since  January,  Jarrett  said,  the  paper  has  added  about 
70  newsroom  employees,  boosting  its  staff  to  310. 

Since  1979,  their  reporting  has  earned  awards  ranging 
from  two  George  Polk  awards  for  local  and  national 
reporting  to  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  feature  photography. 

The  Times  Herald  also  has  had  the  more  controversial 
columnists  of  the  two  papers. 

“I  think  you’ve  hit  on  a  key  to  our  journalism,”  Jarrett 
said  in  an  interview.  “The  Herald  is  livelier,  and  the 
Herald  columnists  have  a  lot  more  freedom  and  they’re 
more  colorful. 

“If  you  Just  play  it  safe  all  the  time,  you’re  just  never 
going  to  go  over  the  line.” 

‘Joe  Bob’  booted 

However,  Jarrett  determined  John  Bloom  had  gone  over 
that  line  last  April  when  the  paper  published  one  of  his 
“Joe  Bob  Briggs”  satirical  columns  with  a  parody  of  the 
song,  “We  Are  the  World. 

More  than  350  black  residents  came  to  the  paper  to 
protest,  and  during  a  meeting  with  them,  Jarrett 
announced  the  column  would  be  dropped.  Bloom,  who 
also  wrote  two  other  columns  for  the  paper,  resigned. 

Jarrett  denied  the  incident  would  inhibit  other  col¬ 
umnists. 

“Just  because  one  columnist  stepped  over  the  line,  does 


“We  don’t  deny  for  a  minute  that  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  is  substantially 
better  than  99%  of  the  papers  in  the 
countiy.  Wfi  just  happen  to  feel  we’re  the 
better  Dallas  paper,’’  Belo  chief 
operating  officer,  Decherd,  said. 


that  mean  we  will  not  have  interesting,  colorful  aggressive 
columnists?  Clearly  not,”  he  said. 

He  said  sports  columnist  Skip  Bayless  and  political 
columnist  Molly  Ivins,  both  coloiful  and  often  controver¬ 
sial,  have  not  moderated  their  styles  because  of  the  Joe 
Bob  Briggs  incident. 

Because  of  columns  like  the  Joe  Bob  Briggs  one.  Morn¬ 
ing  News  editors  often  characterize  Times  Herald  report¬ 
ing  as  “cynical”  or  “mean-spirited.” 

But  Times  Herald  reporters  and  editors  say  their  pieces 
fulfill  a  newspaper’s  social  responsibility. 

“What  the  Times  Herald  does  is  make  journalism  that 
continues  to  make  newspapers  important  socially.  What 
the  Morning  News  is  doing  is  continuing  to  make  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  business,”  Sunday  editor  John  Huff  said. 

City  editor  John  Oppendahl  evaluates  his  competition 
this  way:  “The  Morning  News  is  a  mediocre  newspaper.  It 
makes  lots  of  money,  but  it’s  full  of  Jello.” 

Privately,  Morning  News  editors  and  executives  scoff  at 
the  idea  that  the  Times  Herald  is  the  “conscience  of 
Dallas.” 

“We  don’t  feel  compelled  like  a  two-year-old  to  act  up  in 


front  of  people  just  to  get  attention,”  one  editor  said. 

And  the  Morning  News  can  point  to  local  reporting  and 
investigative  series  that  have  improved  dramatically  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  in  the  last  half-decade. 

“We  are  fair.  We  think  it’s  extremely  important  that  we 
be  fair  and  everyone  believe  we  are,”  the  Morning  News’ 
Osborne  said.  “If  you  are  interested  in  a  hostile  personal¬ 
ity,  that  ain’t  us.” 

Morning  News’  investigations 
The  paper  won  nationwide  recognition  recently  for  its 
“Separate  and  Unequal”  stories,  a  series  by  Craig  Flour¬ 
noy  and  George  Rodrigue,  that  documented  a  nationwide 


“We  don’t  feel  compelled  like  a 
two-year-old  to  act  up  in  front  of  people 
just  to  get  attention,’’  one  editor  said. 


pattern  showing  that  federally  subsidized  housing  was 
segregated  by  race,  and  that  white  housing  was  overwhel¬ 
mingly  better  in  quality,  services  and  amenities. 

On  a  local  level,  Allen  Pusey  and  Christ!  Harlan  exposed 
a  real  estate  fraud  that  led  to  the  rewriting  of  Texas  and 
federal  laws  regulating  savings  and  loans  institution. 

While  covering  a  related  story,  Pusey  recalled,  “We 
found  all  these  condos  out  by  1-30  and  no  one  was  living  in 
them.” 

Working  with  real  estate  records,  Pusey  and  Harlan 
recorded  each  real  estate  transaction  in  four  areas  on  file 
cards,  then  collated  them  by  date  of  purchase,  by  develop¬ 
er,  and  by  lending  institution  —  ultimately  uncovering  a 
pattern  of  inflated  land  appraisals  and  questionable  loans 
that  caused  a  condominium  glut  threatening,  according  to 
the  article,  “millions  of  dollars  in  losses  for  dozens  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  Southwest.” 

Frequently,  big  Morning  News  series  focus  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  go-go  development  has  brought  Dallas  and  Texas. 

“Texas  as  the  Oil  Runs  Out,”  for  instance,  examined  in 
1982  the  consequences  as  the  state  runs  dry  of  its  prime 
economic  lubricant.  More  recently,  “Building  Up  to  a 
Slowdown?”  examined  the  growing  Dallas  office  glut. 

A  series  on  Texas’  water  supply  covered  virtually  every 
angle  of  that  perennial  Western  problem. 

For  years,  the  Morning  News  was  the  state  paper,  the 
only  one  to  circulate  in  all  254  of  the  Lone  Star  State’s 
counties. 

With  its  editorial  improvement,  the  Morning  News  is  as 
influential  now  in  the  state  as  it  ever  was. 

That’s  illustrated  by  a  recent  issue  of  the  Quorum  Re¬ 
port,  a  political  newsletter  out  of  Austin,  which  asked  this 
question  of  fifty  politicians,  lobbyists  and  political  profes¬ 
sionals:  What  newspaper  they  would  buy  if  an  important 
story  was  breaking  and  they  only  had  one  quarter? 

Twenty-two  of  48  respondents  picked  the  Morning 
News.  The  Times  Herald  was  second  with  10.  In  a  cumula¬ 
tive  ranking  with  that  question  and  two  questions  about 
the  group’s  favorite  columnists  and  reporters,  the  Morning 
News  was  first  with  109  points  and  the  Times  Herald  was 
fourth  with  53. 

In  national  and  international  coverage,  too,  the  Morning 
News  is  using  greater  resources  to  outpace  the  Times 
Herald.  The  Morning  News  is  maintaining  its  overseas 
bureaus  and  opening  more  state  bureaus  at  the  same  time 
the  Times  Herald,  last  year,  closed  its  Mideast  bureau  and 
this  year  shuttered  a  few  of  its  state  bureaus.  Other  bureaus 
have  been  allowed  go  essentially  dormant. 

“We  are  a  Dallas  paper,  we’re  not  trying  to  be  a  national 
paper,”  Times  Herald  editor  Jarrett  said. 

The  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  both  papers  can  be 
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seen  by  looking  at  how  both  papers  covered  the  two  major 
stories — one  regional  and  one  international — in  late  June 
and  early  July. 

When  a  fireworks  factory  exploded  in  neighboring  Okla¬ 
homa  on  June  25,  the  Times  Herald  threw  its  newsroom 
into  the  coverage.  Though  the  Morning  News  coverage 
was  good,  the  Times  Herald  clearly  dominated  the  story. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  TWA  hostages  were 
•freed,  and  the  Morning  News  swamped  its  competition.  A 
staff  written  report  from  Germany  anchored  coverage  that 
jumped  to  six  full  inside  pages.  By  contrast,  the  Times 
Herald  used  a  wire  service  lead  story  and  jumped  to  two 
full  pages. 

A  new  leader? 

There  are  other  signs,  too,  that  the  Morning  News  — 
which  for  years  was  forced  to  react  to  Times  Herald  in¬ 
novations  —  is  now  the  Dallas  editorial  leader. 

Probably  the  best  example  is  a  feature  called  “High 
Profile”  that  each  Sunday  profiles  a  (usually  very  rich) 
Dallas  mover  and  shaker.  The  very  title  of  the  feature  has 
come  to  mean  V.I.P.  in  Dallas. 

After  snickering  at  the  feature  for  a  year,  the  Times 
Herald  launched  a  virtual  clone  called  “Unique.” 

“I’m  flattered  by  the  amount  of  imitation  that  goes  on,” 
said  assistant  managing  editor  for  features  Ellen  Kampin- 
sky .  And  months  after  the  Morning  News  had  bolstered  its 
business  coverage  with  its  “Business  Tuesday”  section, 
the  Times  Herald  came  out  with  “Dallas  Inc.,”  its  own 
handsome  tabloid. 

In  its  new  Sunday  magazine,  too,  the  Times  Herald 
seems  to  be  following  the  path  of  the  Morning  News. 

After  jettisoning  Parade  to  concentrate  on  a  magazine  it 
called  “Westward,”  the  Times  Herald,  in  May,  replaced 
that  supplement  with  “Dallas  City,”  a  magazine  that  in 
many  ways  resembles  the  Morning  News’  “Dallas  Life.” 


“We  think  we  have  disproved  the  conventional  wisdom 
that  you  can’t  have  Parade  magazine  and  a  healthy  Sunday 
magazine,”  Morning  News  editor  Osborne  said. 

Even  as  the  paper  introduces  similar  features  as  the 
Morning  News,  Times  Herald  editors  complain,  off-the- 
record,  that  their  rival  is  more  of  a  marketing  tool  than  a 
newspaper. 

“It  seems  like  the  marketing  department  is  telling  the 
newsroom  what  to  do,”  one  editor  said. 

Not  true,  responds  Morning  News  vice  president 
Jeremy  L.  Halbreich. 

“I’m  not  about  to  tell  (reporters  or  editors)  —  and  they 
know  this  —  how  to  do  their  job  when  1  go  to  them  with  a 
piece  of  research.  They  know  we’re  not  going  to  tell  them 
what  to  write  or  what  to  report,  but  they  are  very  eager  to 
know  their  market  better,”  Halbreich  said. 

Ad  rates  up 

That  market  has  been  good  to  the  Morning  News.  With 
the  widening  circulation  gap,  the  paper  has  systematicaly 
increased  its  ad  rates,  most  recently  earlier  this  month 
when  they  imposed  an  1 1%  increase. 

It  also  continues  to  claim  the  best  demographics.  The 
recently  released  Scarborough-Simmons  syndicated  study 
showed  the  Morning  News  far  in  front  of  its  rival  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical  households  and  those  with  incomes  of 
$55,0()()-plus  and  $75,()00-plus. 

However  the  study  —  controversial  in  a  number  of 
markets  —  also  had  a  lot  of  good  news  for  the  Times 
Herald. 

For  one  thing,  despite  the  ABC  circulation  figures,  it 
showed  that  in  Dallas  County  the  Times  Herald  had  higher 
readership  daily  (447,800  vs.  444,900)  and  Sunday  (537,900 
vs.  502,900). 

The  study  also  showed  the  Times  Herald  continuing  to 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


The  American  Chiropractic  Association 
proudly  announces  the  winners  of 
The  1984  Journalism  Awards  Competition 


Radio 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

"A  Message  of  Hope” 

“Eating  for  a  Healthy  Heart” 
“Hearts  Rebirth” 

“Saving  a  Broken  Heart” 

Joan  Beuckman/ 

Margie  Manning/ 

Steve  Shomaker 
KMOX  Radio 

Bronze  Award  (Runiier  Up) 
“The  Story  We  Don’t 
TeH”-10  Part  Series 
Jan  Sherbin 
WFWQ-FM  Radio 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Diet  and  Fitness”-5  Part  Series 
Marti  Emerald 
KSDO  Radio 

Consumer  Magazine 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

“The  Pain  in  the  Neck 
That’s  Not  Tension” 

Betty  Christiansen 
Bestways  Magazine 


Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Unlocking  Pain's  Secrets" 
Claudia  Wallis 
Time  Magazine 

Bronze-Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Hold  the  Eggs  and  Butter” 
Claudia  Wallis 
Time  Magazine 

Television 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 

“The  Elderly:  Pills  and  Problems” 
David  Rummel/Geraldo  Rivera 
ABC-TV  20/20 


Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“The  Hidden  Handicap” 

Lee  Ann  Soowal 
WYFF-TV 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Medical  Myth-Buster” 
Abby  Melamed 
KGOTV 

Newspaper 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 
“Coming  of  Age” 

The  Journal  Staff 
The  Journal 


Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“The  Bad  Back” 

Diane  Eicher 
The  Denver  Post 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Nation’s  Medical  Cost 
Starts  to  Hemorrhage” 

Ronald  Kotulak 
Chicago  Tribune 

Special  Interest 

Gold  Award  (First  Place) 
“Editorial  Cartoons” 

Dick  Locher 
Chicago  Tribune 

Bronze  Award  (Runner-Up) 
“Sport’s  Newest  Casualties” 
Jay  Stuller 
Kiwanis  Magazine 

Special  Award-Investigative 
Reporting 

“The  AMA’s  Conspiracy 
Against  Chiropractic” 

R.B.  Kelly  Snodgrass,  D.C. 
East  West  Journal 


CLOSING  DATE  FOR  1985  COMPETITION  MARCH  1,1986 
FOR  RULES  &  ENTRY  FORMS,  WRITE  TO: 

Journalism  Awards/American  Chiropractic  Association/ 1916  Wilson  Boulevard/Arlington,  Virginia  22201 
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IN  BRIEF 

Charity  gets 
game  receipts 

The  Denver  Post  Charities  recently 
received  $5,138  from  a  percentage  of 
ticket  sales  at  a  Denver  Gold-New 
Jersey  Generals  football  game. 

The  newspaper  sponsored  a  coun¬ 
try  music  concert  that  followed  the 
game  at  Mile  High  Stadium. 

The  Post  Charities  sponsors  special 
fund-raising  events  and  gives  the 
profits  to  local  organizations.  These 
have  included  Children’s  Hospital, 
Mental  Health  Association,  Special 
Olympics,  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Girls  and  Boys  Clubs. 

Doug  Spedding,  president  of  Den¬ 
ver  Gold,  presented  the  game  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Walt  Hempton,  president  of 
Post  Charities. 

AP  credits  Calif, 
circuiation  manager 

Associated  Press  credits  the  idea  of 
its  missing  children  photos  to  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  circulation  manager,  who  wor¬ 
ries  about  her  own  children. 

AP,  which  began  distributing  the 
pictures  in  April,  reported  the  project 
began  with  Fran  Lennington,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Victor  Valley  Dai¬ 
ly  Press  in  Victorville,  Calif. 

Lennington,  a  grandmother,  told 
AP  that  “I’ve  often  thought  how  terri¬ 
ble  it  is  when  children  disappear  and 
their  parents  don’t  know  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  them.  I  thought  our  news¬ 
papers  are  the  best  way  of  reaching 
everybody  because  practically  every¬ 
body  sees  at  least  one  paper  per  day 
someplace.’’ 

She  took  her  idea  to  Daily  Press 
publisher  Tim  Hoiles,  who  passed  it 
on  to  Los  Angeles  AP  bureau  chief 
John  Brewer.  Brewer  told  Hal  Buell, 
assistant  general  manager  for  news 
photos,  who  was  enthusiastic.  AP  be¬ 
gan  transmitting  the  pictures  April  22. 

Hoiles  said,  “We  felt  this  was  a 
service  we  could  offer  to  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Our  intent  was  to  do  something  in 
print  that  shows  we’re  concerned.’’ 

AP  is  provided  pictures  of  the  kids 
by  Child  Find  Inc.  and  the  National 
Center  for  Missing  and  Exploited 
Children.  According  to  AP,  the  two 
agencies  reported  the  number  of 
phone  calls  with  possible  information 
has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
photos  have  been  distributed. 

AP  currently  carries  one  photo  a 
cycle.  To  qualify  for  distribution,  the 
picture  must  be  of  a  child  under  17, 
who  is  suspected  of  having  been  kid¬ 


napped.  New  York  photo  editor 
Daniel  Hansen  said  AP  will  reduce 
transmissions  to  three  times  a  week 
beginning  in  mid-July. 

Hansen  noted  that  of  some  90  news¬ 
papers  checked  daily  by  AP  Log, 
almost  one-third  are  using  the  photos. 

Prison  paper 
prevents  riots 

Officials  credit  freedom  of  the  press 
behind  bars  with  avoiding  trouble  at  a 
northwest  Tennessee  prison  while 
convicts  rioted  at  four  other  state 
penitentiaries. 

The  Paragon,  published  by  inmates 
of  the  Lake  County  Regional  Prison, 
rolled  off  the  press  for  the  first  time  in 
June  with  articles  critical  of  Gov. 
Lamar  Alexander’s  handling  of  the 
state  Correction  Department.  The 
eight-page  tabloid  included  cartoons 
depicting  prison  guards  as  boorish 
dolts  and  columns  taking  prison  pro¬ 
cedures  to  task. 

Assistant  warden  Neil  Rone  let  the 
criticism  run  and  officials  credit  their 
honoring  the  First  Amendment  with 
abetting  good  will  between  720  in¬ 
mates  and  warden  Billy  McWherter’s 
prison  administration. 

“The  paper  gives  us  a  direct  line  of 
communication  between  the  inmates 
and  the  administration.  Before  that, 
rumors  abounded  at  this  facility,’’ 
said  Steve  Welch,  31,  editor  of  the 
monthly  paper. 

About  1,200  inmates  who  rioted  at 
four  other  state  prisons  during  a  two- 
day  period  the  first  week  in  July  brief¬ 
ly  took  a  small  group  of  inmates  and 
guards  hostage  and  caused  an  esti¬ 
mated  $  11-million  damage. 

Tribune  Co.  issues 
Eurodoiiar  debt 

The  Tribune  Co.,  as  part  of  its  plans 
to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  Los 
Angeles  television  station, 
announced  a  $  100-million  Eurodollar 
debt  issue. 

The  10.5  percent  notes,  due  in  1995, 
will  be  underwritten  by  a  group  of 
managers  led  by  Salomon  Brothers 
International  Limited  and  Merrill 
Lynch  Capital  Markets. 

The  Eurodollar  offering  is  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  company  to  close  in  early 
September.  The  notes  have  not  been 
registered  under  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  and  may  not  be  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

Proceeds  from  the  offering  will  be 
used  to  finance  a  portion  of  the  com¬ 


pany’s  proposed  $5 10-million  aquisi- 
tion  of  independent  television  station 
KTLA  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  acquisition  also  involves  the 
Tribune  Co.’s  assuming  Sl70-million 
debts  incurred  when  the  station  was 
purchased  by  its  current  owners  and 
the  issuance  of  approximately  $240 
million  of  privately  placed  short-term 
notes  backed  by  bank  revolving  credit 
facilities. 

The  purchase  of  KTLA  will  require 
the  Tribune  Co.  to  sell  the  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  its  L.  A.  area 
cable  systems. 

The  Tribune  Co.  said  it  wants  to 
pursue  a  swap  of  the  Daily  News,  with 
145,000  daily  circulation,  for  a  com¬ 
parable  newspaper  or  newspapers  as 
an  alternative  to  a  cash  sale. 

Local  news 
service  expands 

Interstate  News  Services  has 
opened  the  Missouri  Capital  News 
Bureau,  its  second  subscription  local 
news  service. 

Interstate  News  Services,  with 
corporate  offices  and  central  news¬ 
room  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  news 
service,  editorial  communications 
and  consulting  company.  Their  first 
subscription  state  capital  service,  the 
Illinois  Capital  News  Bureau,  opened 
May  6  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

Capital  News  Bureaus  represent 
client  newspapers  in  state  capitals  by 
writing  stories  of  local  interest. 

“As  a  result,  there  is  very  little 
overlap  of  CNB  coverage  with  that  of 
the  wire  services,’’  said  Michael  J. 
Olds,  managing  editor  of  Interstate 
News  Services. 

All  Interstate  News  Services  sto¬ 
ries  are  copyrighted  and  transmitted 
directly  into  the  typesetters  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Clients  may  also  submit  staff 
written  news,  sports,  commentary, 
feature  and  travel-lifestyle  stories  to 
the  Interstate  Exchange  Budget. 


Used  and  Reconditioned 
Goss  Equipment  From 


GOSS  PRODUCTS 

■  Community  C,  SC  and  SSC 

■  Suburban 

■  Urbanite 

■  Signature  HV 

■  Miscellaneous  Equipment 

For  information,  call  312/656-8600,  ext. 
2533.  Goss  Products,  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International. 


Rockwell  International 
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SYNDICATES 


Kirkpatrick  discusses  her  new  coiumn 

The  former  Reagan  administration  officiai  is  beginning  a  weekiy 
feature  next  month  that  has  aiready  been  so/d  to  75  papers 


By  David  Astor 

When  there  was  talk  in  1983  that 
Dr.  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  might  leave 
the  Reagan  administration,  syndi¬ 
cates  started  contacting  the  U.S.  Rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  United  Nations 
about  writing  a  column. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  ended  up  staying  at 
the  U.N.  (and  in  the  presidential 
cabinet)  until  after  Ronald  Reagan's 
1984  reelection.  Then  she  began  sift¬ 
ing  through  offers  from  about  a  dozen 
syndicates — including  virtually  every 
major  one. 

“It  was  a  very  difficult  decision,” 
said  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  speaking  via 
telephone  from  France  earlier  this 
month.  “I  had  never  dealt  with  syndi¬ 
cates  before.  I  talked  to  friends  and 
people  who  write  columns  and  work 
as  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  ....  I  asked  a  lot  of  ques¬ 
tions.” 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  served  as  her 
own  agent,  finally  decided  to  pick  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  LATS 
no  doubt  offered  her  a  lucrative  con¬ 
tract  (the  terms  of  which  have  not 
been  disclosed).  But  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
said  a  key  reason  for  signing  with 
LATS — which  will  distribute  her  new 
column  starting  September  15 — was 
its  “very  good  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  reputation.” 

The  syndicate’s  International  dis¬ 
tribution  division  was  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  will 
be  commenting  extensively  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs  in  her  column. 

When  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  discusses 
foreign  affairs,  she  will  often  try  to  do 
it  from  an  “international  perspec¬ 
tive.”  That,  she  explained,  will  mean 
looking  at  how  people  in  Europe, 
Latin  America,  and  other  places  view 
the  U.S.  and  world  affairs.  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  of  course,  got  a  sense  of  how 
other  countries  see  things  during  her 
stay  at  the  U.N.  And  the  columnist, 
who  speaks  French  and  Spanish,  said 
she  reads  “very  broadly”  in  the  press 
of  France  and  other  nations. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick — who  reported 
that  she  will  try  to  stay  “close  to  the 
news”  by  not  writing  her  weekly  800- 


Dr.  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 


word  feature  too  far  in  advance — said 
she  will  also  discuss  American  poli¬ 
tics,  as  well  as  non-political  topics 
such  as  food. 

The  58-year-old  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
said  she  first  wanted  to  write  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  when  she  was  in  col¬ 
lege,  although  she  “never  thought 
about  it  much  afterward.”  As  for  why 
she’s  interested  in  doing  one  now.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  said  she  enjoys  writing, 
and  noted  that  she  has  used  news¬ 
papers  (via  Op-Ed  pieces)  to  express 
her  opinions  in  the  past. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  things  I  want  to 
say,”  added  Dr.  Kirkpatrick.  “And  I 
get  rather  tired  of  other  people’s  inter¬ 
pretations  of  my  views.”  These  inter¬ 
pretations,  she  contended,  are  “often 
wrong.” 

No  one  will  be  interpreting  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick’s  views  in  her  column, 
because  every  word  she  pens  will  be 
her  own.  “I  don’t  use  ghostwriters,” 
she  declared.  “What  I  will  be  writing  I 
will  be  writing.” 

And  what  kind  of  impact  does  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  expect  her  feature  will 
have?  “I  don’t  know  and  I  don’t  wor¬ 
ry  about  it,”  she  said.  “I  want  to  do 
the  best  1  can.  If  I  can  write  a  good 
column,  the  impact  will  take  care  of 
itself.” 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  will  certainly  have 
a  wide  audience  to  make  an  impact 
on.  Approximately  75  U.S.  and  for¬ 


eign  papers  had  signed  her  feature  as 
of  August  12,  even  though  no  sample 
columns  have  been  released  yet. 
LATS  president  Lou  Schwartz  pre¬ 
dicted  a  total  of  100  to  200  subscribers 
by  the  next  month’s  start-up  date. 
Among  the  charter  clients  are  papers 
in  almost  every  major  U.S.  market, 
including  the  Loi  Angeles  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Washington  Post, 
Detroit  News,  Boston  Globe,  New 
York  News,  and  Newsday. 

Many  papers  are  interested  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  commentary  of  Dr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  not  only  because  of  her  past 
activities,  but  also  because  of  what 
she  might  be  doing  in  the  future. 
Although  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  told  E&P 
that  she  has  no  plans  to  “run  for  any¬ 
thing,”  she  intends  to  remain  “active 
in  politics.”  And  Dr.  Kirkpatrick — a 
favorite  of  many  conservatives — has 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  vice 
presidential  candidate  on  the  1988 
GOP  ticket. 

But  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  who  officially 
switched  from  the  Democratic  to  Re¬ 
publican  Party  earlier  this  year,  said 
she  is  taking  her  column  “very 
seriously”  and  sees  it  as  a 
“long-range  activity.”  She  declared, 
“I  am  really  looking  forward  to  the 
column.  I  think  I  might  write  it  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.” 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  started  her  life  in 
Duncan,  Okla.  (home  of  the  Banner 
newspaper — one  of  her  column  sub¬ 
scribers).  She  went  on  to  earn  A.B., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  Columbia 
University,  where  she  studied  politi¬ 
cal  science  and  government.  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick  also  attended  the 
Institute  de  Science  Politique  at  the 
University  of  Paris. 

She  went  on  to  hold  a  number  of 
research  and  teaching  positions.  Prior 
to  joining  the  Reagan  administration. 
Dr.  Kirkpatrick  was  Leavey  Profes¬ 
sor  at  Georgetown  University  and 
Senior  Fellow  at  the  American  Enter¬ 
prise  Institute  for  Public  Policy  Re¬ 
search  (AEI).  She  is  resuming  both 
these  posts,  with  her  return  to 
Georgetown  slated  to  begin  this 
January. 
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Also,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  currently 
writing  a  book  about  “me,  the  U.N., 
world  affairs,  and  American  foreign 
policy.”  It  will  be  released  by  Simon 
and  Schuster,  which  reportedly  paid 
almost  $1  million  for  publishing 
rights. 

Her  previous  books  include  The 
Reagan  Phenomenon  (AEI,  1983); 


Dictatorships  and  Double  Standards: 
Rationalism  and  Reason  in  Politics 
(AEI/Simon  and  Schuster,  1982);  The 
New  Presidential  Elite  (Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  1976);  Political  Woman 
(Basic  Books,  1974);  and  Leader  and 
Vanguard  in  Mass  Society:  A  Study  of 
Peronist  Argentina  (MIT  Press, 
1971). 


She  has  also  written  articles  on 
foreign  policy  and  American  political 
issues  for  publications  such  as'Com- 
mentary,  and  has  lectured  widely. 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  has  received 
numerous  honorary  degrees  and 
other  awards — including  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  from  President  Reagan  ear¬ 
lier  this  year. 


‘Hartland’  comic  strip  iaunched  in  about  100  papers 


“Hartland” — a  comic  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  calls  “farcical”  and 
“sometimes  irreverent” — was  re¬ 
cently  launched  in  approximately  100 
newspapers. 

Initial  subscribers  include  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  Miami  Herald, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Portland  Orego¬ 
nian,  and  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“My  aim  is  to  draw  and  write  a 
contemporary  family  strip  with  mod¬ 
ern  problems  like  divorce,  step¬ 
parenting,  and  family  counseling,” 
said  “Hartland”  creator  Rich  Torrey. 
“But,  of  course,  my  goal  is  to  get  a 
laugh.” 

The  daily  and  Sunday  comic  stars 
Dave  Hart,  whose  “goal  in  life  is  to  be 
normal”;  his  best  friend  Seech,  who 
“sounds  like  a  philosopher”;  his  pre¬ 
viously  married  father  Ted,  who  “re¬ 
grets  not  becoming  a  brain  surgeon  or 
a  Vegas  lounge  act”;  his  previously 
married  mother  Sallie,  who  says  its 
okay  Dave  doesn’t  have  a  brother  be¬ 
cause  she’s  not  sure  her  husband 
“ever  grew  up”;  his  baby  sitter  Ms. 
Blister,  “the  neighborhood  nut”;  and 
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Dove  has  a  Hart-to-Hart  talk  with  his  father  Ted. 


Rich  Torrey 

his  family  counselor  Dr.  Joystick, 
who  offers* “misguidance.” 

Torrey — who  modeled  some  of  his 
characters  on  people  he  knows — was 
bom  in  Los  Angeles,  grew  up  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  now  lives  on  Long  Island, 


N.Y.  It  was  there  that  he  met  “The 
Lockhoms”  and  “Agatha  Crumm” 
creator  Bill  Hoest,  who  offered  him 
advice  and  an  introducton  to  King 
comics  editor  Bill  Yates. 

A  psychology  graduate  of 
Allegheny  College,  Torrey  published 
a  cartoon  book  in  1983  called  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  the  Natives  are  Restless. 
More  books  will  be  coming  from  New 
American  Library,  which  has  agreed 
to  publish  two  “Hartland”  antholo¬ 
gies.  Torrey’s  work  has  also  appeared 
in  publications  such  as  Penthouse, 
Omni,  and  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


Columbia  picks  up  weekiy  coiumn  that  discusses  cancer 


“Living  With  Cancer,”  a  weekly 
.question-and-answer  column,  has 
been  picked  up  by  Columbia  Features. 

“Until  recently,  the  media  tended 
to  avoid  confronting  the  subject  of 
cancer,”  said  Columbia  president 
Joseph  Boychuk.  “But  with  the  high¬ 
ly  publicized  coverage  of  President 
Reagan’s  cancer  of  the  colon — down 
to  the  most  minute  detail — and  the 
overwhelming  reaction  by  the  public 
to  seek  medical  checkups,  that  reluc¬ 
tance  to  discuss  the  disease  in  the 
press  has  disappeared.” 

The  column — which  was  previous¬ 
ly  self-syndicated — is  prepared  by  the 
Norris  Cotton  Cancer  Center  of  the 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock  Medical  Cen¬ 
ter  in  New  Hampshire  (see  E&P,  May 
18). 

A  Norris  spokesperson  said  the  col¬ 
umn — already  appearing  in  over  30 
papers — “stresses  the  fact  that  (can¬ 


cer)  is  not  a  dark  and  terrible  mystery 
but  a  disease  that  can  be  treated, 
arrested,  and  often  cured  with  prompt 
diagnosis  and  proper  care.” 


Some  form  of  cancer — the  nation’s 
number  two  killer  disease  behind 
heart  attacks — will  strike  one  of  every 
three  Americans  in  his  or  her  lifetime. 
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A  coincidental  story 

Two  days  after  TWA  Flight  847  was 
hijacked  June  14,  a  “Steve  Canyon” 
story  line  involving  a  hijacking  began. 
Since  Milt  Caniff  does  the  strip  10 
weeks  in  advance,  the  cartoonist  said 
he  was  “truly  startled”  at  the  coinci¬ 
dence. 

It  was  not  the  first  time,  however, 
that  Caniff  has  anticipated  an  actual 
event. 

When  Caniff,  for  instance,  was 
doing  “Terry  and  the  Pirates”  (before 
starting  “Steve  Canyon”  in  1947),  he 
showed  the  World  War  II  invasion  of 
Burma  before  it  happened.  Caniff  said 
he  merely  put  himself  in  the  shoes  of 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  decided  that  a 
glider  attack  was  conceivable. 

Caniff— whose  comic  is  distributed 
by  King  Features  Syndicate  and  News 
America  Syndicate  to  about  450  news¬ 
papers  worldwide — keeps  up  on  cur¬ 
rent  events  (and  possible  future  ones) 
by  reading  four  papers  a  day,  watch¬ 
ing  tv  news,  and  perusing  newsmaga¬ 
zines.  He  keeps  huge  files  on  places, 
people,  and  situations  for  research 
purposes. 

Rock  Hudson  article 

A  2, 500- word  interview  with  Rock 
Hudson  is  being  offered  by  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration. 

The  interview  was  conducted  by 
free-lance  writer  Nancy  Collins  in 
May,  before  it  was  publicly  known 
that  the  actor  might  be  suffering  from 
AIDS.  Hudson  discusses  his  heart 
surgery  of  several  years  ago  and  how 
it  affected  his  life,  his  childhood,  what 
it  was  like  to  work  with  stars  such  as 
James  Dean  and  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
and  other  matters. 

Papers  buying  the  piece — which 
comes  with  photos — have  so  far  in¬ 
cluded  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Toronto 
Star,  San  Diego  Tribune,  and  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner. 

CEN  has  two  million 

CEN  Group  Inc.,  which  dissemi¬ 
nates  entertainment  information,  now 
has  about  two  million  readers  and 
listeners  after  a  year  of  operations, 
according  to  its  chairman  and  founder 
Richard  Weinblatt. 

The  organization — headquartered 
in  Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  New  York 
City — consists  of  CEN;  College  En¬ 
tertainment  News,  an  ad-supported 
publication  distributed  to  college 


students;  CEN  News  Service,  which 
sends  entertainment  briefs  to  college 
papers  and  radio  stations  on  a  sub¬ 
scription  basis;  CEN  Broadcasting 
Network,  a  linkup  of  college  radio  sta¬ 
tions;  CEN  Sports  Division,  an 
offshoot  of  the  news  service  provid¬ 
ing  sports  entertainment  information 
stories;  and  CEN  International, 
presently  being  transmitted  by  Radio 
Rock  Fantasy  in  Stockholm. 

‘Hagar’  In  first  place 

Dik  Browne’s  “Hagar  the  Horri¬ 
ble”  received  the  most  points  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  comics 
survey  that  drew  3,732  responses. 


A  slashing  victory. 

Readers  were  asked  to  name  their 
five  favorite  comics,  with  the  top 
choice  worth  five  points,  the  second 
one  worth  four,  etc.  The  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate-distributed 
“Hagar” — which  will  be  turned  into  a 
Broadway  musical  next  year — ended 
up  with  4,612  points. 

The  runner-up  was  “Peanuts”  by 
Charles  M.  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate  with  3,924  points,  followed 
by  “Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  Unit¬ 
ed,  3,799;  “Blondie”  by  Dean  Young 
and  Stan  Drake  of  King,  3,782;  and 
“The  Family  Circus”  by  Bil  Keane  of 
Cowles  Syndicate,  3,534. : 

A  series  about  India 

A  13-part  series  on  the  art,  culture, 
science,  environment,  technology, 
and  contemporary  life  of  India  is 
being  offered  by  the  Smithsonian 
News  Service. 

Two  SNS  writers  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  traveled  to  India  for  six  weeks 
earlier  this  year  to  put  together  the 
series. 

SNS — based  at  Arts  and  Industries 
2410,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560 — distributes 
a  free  package  of  four  articles  each 
month  to  1 ,557  daily  and  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  across  the  U.S. 


Four  named  at  King 

Michael  G.  Chan  has  been 
appointed  data  systems  manager  for 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Chan  was  hired  by  King  in  1970  as  a 
graphic  artist  and  later  was  named 
editorial  art  director.  He  set  up  the 
first  telecommunications  capabilities 
for  writers  to  transmit  copy  into 
King’s  computer  system,  and  has 
done  various  other  kinds  of  computer 
work  for  the  syndicate.  Chan  has  also 
done  consulting  work  for  NBC  and 
other  organizations. 

King  has  also  restructured  its  art 
department. 

Graham  Halky  has  been  named 
creative  director.  He  started  at  the 
syndicate  in  1974  as  an  illustrator  and 
later  became  assistant  editorial  art 
director  and  then  licensing  art 
director. 

Beth  Firmin  has  been  named  licens¬ 
ing  art  director.  She  was  previously 
assistant  art  director  for  King’s 
licensing  and  special  projects  divi¬ 
sion. 

“Homer”  Lynn  Jolly  is  now  the 
editorial  art  director.  He  started  at 
King  last  year  as  a  graphic  designer. 

Ken  Ernst  dies  at  67 

Ken  Ernst,  who  began  drawing 
“Mary  Worth”  in  1942,  has  died  in 
Oregon  of  cancer  at  the  age  of  67. 

He  had  recently  completed  training 
another  artist — Bill  Ziegler — to  take 
over  the  strip,  which  is  distributed  to 
over  500  papers  worldwide  by  News 
America  Syndicate.  “Mary  Worth”  is 
written  by  John  Saunders,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Allen  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  six  years  ago. 

He’ll  discuss  bridge 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
bridge  columnist  James  Jacoby  will 
be  conducting  bridge  seminars  for 
NEA  client  papers  in  September  and 
October. 

He  will  appear  at  papers  such  as  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Tulsa 
Tribune,  Nashua  (N.H.)  Telegraph, 
and  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette. 

Rogers  still  ‘speaks’ 

August  15  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  humorist 
Will  Rogers,  whose  words  appear  in 
the  five-times-a-week  “Will  Rogers 
Says”  edited  by  Bryan  Sterling.  The 
feature  is  distributed  by  Cowles  Syndi¬ 
cate. 
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Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  56) 


one  of  humor,  the  artist  should  pass 
judgment  ;  (3)  if  the  quesion  is  fairness 
or  taste,  the  decision  “has  to  be  ham¬ 
mered  out  amidst  squawking  and 
screaming.  No  one  ever  accused  car¬ 
toonists  of  being  great  judges  of  good 
taste  or  fairness,  yet  many  editors  are 
overly  sensitive  about  what  they  will 
print.” 

A  Midwestern  cartoonist  agreed  on 
the  role  of  the  editor. 

“My  editor  serves  an  important 
role  in  my  work.  He  looks  over  my 
rough  ideas  and  decides  which  one’s 
best.  1  can  tell  by  the  tenor  of  his  laugh 
or  the  weakness  of  his  smile  whether  I 
have  out-thought  an  idea,  strained  an 
irony,  hit  a  nerve,  or  walloped  a  home 


“As  long  as  anyone 
else  Is  Involved  In  the 
decision  of  which 
cartoon  runs  tomorrow, 
both  the  newspaper  and 
the  cartoonist  will  never 
know  how  good  he  might 
have  been  if  left  alone.” 


“Often  I  can  judge  these  things  for 
myself,  but  not  after  a  wrenching, 
panicky  day.  He  is  a  catalyst  for  me 
and,  to  the  extent  that  he  is  satisfied  to 
contribute  to  that  process  without  im¬ 
posing  his  view  of  the  world  upon  me 
or  meddling  in  technique,  I  welcome 
his  presence. 

“I  have  not  been  outright  vetoed  on 
a  cartoon  idea  in  many  years.  I  have 
not  even  been  discouraged  from  an 
idea  unless  you  count  the  whimper 
that  escapes  my  editor’s  lips  when  I 
hit  something  close  to  his  heart. 

“In  turn  I  have  felt  compelled  to  be 
a  responsible  opinion-maker  and  have 
not  suffered  from  the  juvenile  let’s- 
see-if-I-can-slip-this-one-past-the- 
old-man  syndrome  that  arises  from  a 
confrontational  releationship. 

“If  push  comes  to  shove,  I  would 
have  to  insist  that  the  editor  should 
have  the  right  to  nix  a  cartoon  based 
on  a  need  for  order  in  a  newspaper,  a 
line  of  command.  But  it  should  boil 
down  to  that  rarely. 

“An  editor  must  remember  a  car¬ 
toonist’s  voice  is  a  holistic  entity.  If 
you  want  a  cartoonist  to  do  his  live¬ 
liest  work,  think  his  most  brilliant 
thoughts,  make  his  most  surprising 
connections,  draw  his  most  efferves¬ 
cent  thoughts  with  the  pizzazz,  you 
must  keep  the  intrusive  veto  factor  at 


bay.  Put  up  with  a  few  cartoons  that 
overstep  a  subtle  cartoon’s  throbbing 
with  excitement.  Use  your  veto 
stamp  too  often,  and  you  will  have  a 
cartoonist  struggling  to  do  even 
mediocre  work.” 

Another  Midwestern  cartoonist  ex¬ 
pressed  ambivalence. 

“I’m  of  two  minds,  torn  between 
the  realization  that  the  greatest  crea¬ 
tive  minds  in  the  literary  world  all 
needed  editors  to  make  them  better 
and  the  additional  realization  that 
were  it  left  to  editors  alone,  and  had 
not  battles  been  fought  by  artists, 
some  of  the  greatest  music,  poems, 
novels,  etc.,  would  never  have  seen 
the  light  of  day. 

“I  also  note  that  those  cartoonists 
who  do  make  their  own  choices  and 
who  are  frequently  labeled  prima  don¬ 


nas  are  nevertheless  the  guys  walking 
off  with  the  prize.  I  would  like  to 
choose  my  own  stuff,  but  I  would  like 
it  to  be  my  paper’s  choice  that  such  be 
the  case. 

“As  long  as  anyone  else  is  involved 
in  the  decision  of  which  cartoon  runs 
tomorrow,  both  the  newspaper  and 
the  cartoonist  will  never  know  how 
good  he  might  have  been  if  left 
alone.” 

A  managing  editor  reported  the 
questionnaire  provided  for  some  pro¬ 
vocative  discussion  with  his  editorial 
cartoonist.  The  differences  in  car¬ 
toonists’  and  editors’  responses  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  discussions  may  be  a 
beginning  point  in  solving  the  special 
management  problem  that  cartoonist- 
editor  relationships  present. 


China  daily  debuts  in  S.F. 


The  overseas  edition  of  China’s 
People’s  Daily  made  its  debut  in  San 
Francisco  July  2,  despite  a  computer 
snafu  that  resulted  in  a  missing  film 
shipment. 

This  meant  that  the  San  Francisco 
Journal,  a  local  Chinese  newspaper, 
had  to  print  two  days  of  the  Daily, 
whose  new  edition  was  to  start  print¬ 
ing  July  1. 

The  film  was  finally  located  in  Pan 
Am’s  cargo  area  after  Journal  market¬ 
ing  manager  Russell  Lowe  checked 
Peking,  Tokyo  and  San  Francisco  for 
the  lost  film.  The  problem  was  that  the 
airline’s  computer  was  down  and  the 
film  could  not  be  located  until  it  came 
up.  The  new  edition  was  supposed  to 
have  been  launched  July  1. 

The  eight-page  overseas  edition  is 
primarily  for  Chinese  in  the  U.S., 
Europe  and  Hong  Kong.  The  Journal 
has  been  printing  the  People’s  Daily’s 
domestic  edition  since  1982.  Both 
newspapers  are  distributed  by  China 
Books  and  Periodicals  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

The  July  1  edition  contained  a  front¬ 
page  greeting  from  China’s  leader, 
Deng  Ziaoping,  to  “our  overseas 
friends.”  There  also  was  news  of  a 
meeting  between  Deng  and 
Occidental  Petroleum  chairman 
Armand  Hammer,  advice  on  buying 
property  in  China,  and  a  photo  of 
Hawaiian  beauty  queens  touring 
Shanghai. 

The  People’s  Daily  is  offering  a 
three-month  free  trial  subscription. 
The  regular  price  is  $18  for  three 
months. 

The  overseas  paper  differs  from  the 
domestic  edition  in  that  it  features  the 
traditional  Chinese  characters  most 
familiar  to  Chinese  living  abroad.  The 
People’s  Daily  in  China  uses  simpli¬ 


fied  characters  developed  after  Com¬ 
munists  took  control  of  the  country  in 
1949.  However,  both  papers  are 
organs  of  China’s  Communist  Party. 

David  Chan  of  the  San  Francisco 
Journal  said  the  press  run  for  the  first 
overseas  issue  was  9,000,  but  a  total 
circulation  of  20,000  is  expected  for 
the  domestic  and  overseas  editions. 
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Ten  million  people  have  read 
"Bedside  Manners"  by  Theresa 
Crenshaw,  M.D.  to  find  a  better  sex 
life.  Imagine  what  her  weekly  guide 
to  better  sex  will  do  for  your  readers. 
And  for  your  readership. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
sample  "Bedside  Manners"  mini 
package.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii 
and  Canada,  call  collect  (619) 
293-1818.  Get  the  package  that  ties 
up  readership  and  revenues. 
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Goldmark 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

When  I  noted  that  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  appeared  a  bit  analogous  to 
the  traditional  shop  job  taken  by  the 
company  owner’s  son  so  that  he  can 
fill  his  father’s  shoes  as  president  or 
chairman  after  learning  every  phase 
of  the  business,  Goldmark  said  he 
doubted  it  in  his  case.  He  did  not  think 
he  was  being  groomed  for  a  top  spot, 
and  added: 

“Someone  said  once  there’s  no 
sense  in  thinking  what  you  are  going 
to  do  on  the  third  down  when  you 
haven’t  even  got  the  signals  for  the 
first  down.’’ 


"/  know  management.  I 
know  strategy.  I  know 
adaptation  to  change.  I 
know  people-management. 
But  I  don't  know  their 
business  and  I  am  going 
to  learn  it.” 

Asked  if  he  had  met  Otis  Chandler, 
Times  Mirror’s  chairman  and  editor 
in  chief,  he  said  that  he  had  made 
two  trips  to  Los  Angeles.  They  gave 
him  a  better  sense  of  the  company’s 
quality  and  stature.  In  joining  a  team, 
people  are  more  important  to  him  than 
“what  you  are  going  to  do  on  the  job 
on  Tuesday  or  Thursday  or  next 
week.” 

He  was  moved  by  its  “adventur¬ 
ousness”  in  offering  him  a  job.  “One 
might  ask,”  he  said,  “‘What  does 
Times  Mirror  need  a  Goldmark  for?’ 
He  is  a  public-sector  employee  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  business,  so 
it’s  got  to  be  a  gamble  for  the  private 
sector.  Hence,  my  apprenticeship.” 

What  skills  or  values  might  he  bring 
to  Times  Mirror  from  the  Port  Au¬ 
thority? 

Strike 

(Continued  from  page  38) 

offer  of  a  4%  increase  a  “record  low” 
proposal  that  is  not  accompanied  by 
additional  benefits.  The  guild  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  8%  increase. 

Across  Michigan  Avenue,  the  rival 
Chicago  Tribune  has  been  struck  by 
three  production  units  since  June  18. 
No  progress  has  been  reporting  in  the 
intermitent  talking  during  that  strike, 
which  has  not  stopped  production  of 
the  daily,  except  for  its  afternoon 
“Green  Streak”  edition. 


“The  one  key  thing  today  that  dif¬ 
ferentiates  managers  and  business 
leaders  from  those  in  the  past  is  the 
requirement  to  anticipate  change  and 
discern  patterns  of  the  future.  This  is 
what  I  had  to  do  on  this  job  and  budget 
director  of  New  York  State.  It  was 
like  jumping  on  a  moving  express 
train.  When  I  took  the  budget  job,  do 
you  think  Governor  Carey  and  I  had 
any  idea  that  New  York  City  would  go 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  the 
state  itself  would  have  serious  money 
problems?” 

Did  Goldmark  serve  appren¬ 
ticeships  on  his  previous  jobs? 
“Absolutely.  What  do  you  think  I 
knew  about  the  marine  industry  when 
I  first  got  here?  Or  coping  with  Teddy 
Gleason  (Thomas  Gleason,  president 
of  Local  856  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association)?  Or 
about  the  aviation  industry?” 

As  a  Christmas  present,  Gold¬ 
mark’s  sister  once  gave  him  a  book 
with  blank  pages.  Its  title  was  “All  I 
Know  About  Bridges,”  by  Peter  C. 
Goldmark  Jr. 

“You  successfully  manage  techni¬ 
cal  areas,  not  by  supplanting  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  of  those  who  run 
them,”  he  said.  “You  do  it  by  relying 
on  it,  advancing  it  and  helping  man¬ 
agers  deal  with  problems.” 

Goldmark  sees  his  new  job  as  “an 
adventure  for  both  of  us,  perhaps 
more  specifically  for  the  Times  Mir¬ 
ror.”  He  will  approach  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  “with  humility  and  respect 
for  the  skills  of  those  I  will  learn 
from.”  His  first  assignment  is  “what¬ 
ever  Dave  Laventhol  wants  him  to  do 
in  helping  him  with  the  company’s 
Eastern  newspapers.  There  it  is  in  one 
sentence.”  Will  he  troubleshoot  areas 
that  need  such  attention?  “Tell  you 
that  in  six  months.”  Won’t  his  job  be 
small  potatoes  compared  wth  the  job 
of  transporting  millions  of  people, 
handling  thousands  of  airplanes  and 
ships,  managing  a  big  segment  of  U .  S . 
international  trade,  and  contributing 
to  the  economy  of  the  New  York  met¬ 
ropolitan  region? 


Multimedia  sweetens 

Multimedia  announced  it  will 
sweeten  its  recapitalization  plan  it 
was  offering  to  shareholders. 

The  revised  plan  resulted  from  the 
settlement  of  stockholders’  lawsuit 
filed  in  the  South  Carolina  State  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  The  suit  chal¬ 
lenged  Multimedia  on  several  points, 
including  its  payment  of  $70  a  share 
for  Jack  Kent  Cooke’s  stake  in  the 


“Nothing  in  the  news  and  pub¬ 
lishing  business  in  this  country  is 
small  potatoes.  You  measure  jobs  by 
challenge  and  subject  matter,  and  I 
will  have  my  plate  full  in  the  begin¬ 
ning.  But  there’s  nothing  I  like  better 
than  a  new  set  of  problems  and  sub¬ 
jects.” 

Goldmark’s  full-scale  entry  into 
journalism  picks  up  from  fervid, 
youthful  years  in  newspaper  work. 
He  was  president  of  the  student  paper 
at  Choate,  a  prep  school  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  As  a  Harvard  undergraduate,  he 
spent  the  summer  of  1 958  working  as  a 
combat  correspondent  for  the  Times 
of  Cyprus  during  guerilla  warfare  on 
the  island. 

Goldmark  believes  that  the  United 
States  will  be  subject  to  “a  series  of 

‘Times  Mirror  kept 
coming  back  in  my  mind. 

I  liked  its  quiet  approach 
and  its  soundness  and  I 
gradually  saw  that  this 
was  a  well-positioned  and 
well-managed  company 
that  faced  the  future,  not 
the  past.” 

shocks,  pressure,  and  challenges”  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  They  will  add 
up  to  a  much  more  difficult  period 
than  the  30  rather  quiet  years  after 
World  War  II.  “And  the  news,  as  nev¬ 
er  before,  will  be  the  medium,”  he 
said.  “In  independent  fashion,  the 
news  will  help  the  country  under¬ 
stand,  interpret,  and  adapt  to  those 
shocks.” 

Therefore,  the  news  business  “will 
be  an  even  more  exciting  field  to  be 
in,”  he  said.  “Its  independence  in 
20th-century  America  has  no  parallel 
even  among  other  free  democracies. 
The  news  media  will  be  the  catalyst  in 
the  chemistry  of  national  growth  and 
adaptation  by  interpreting,  facilitat¬ 
ing,  cushioning,  preparing,  exploring 
.  .  .  defining  the  process.  And  I  want 
to  be  part  of  it.” 


reorganization  plan 

company. 

The  original  capitalization  plan  was 
valued  at  between  $55  and  $60  a 
share. 

The  settlement  will  raise  the  value 
only  slightly.  However  shareholders 
will  be  able  to  retain  a  greater  share  of 
equity  in  Multimedia  than  was 
allowed  under  the  previous  recapita¬ 
lization  plan. 
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Joseph  Costa  honored  by  NPPA 


Joseph  Costa,  veteran  news  photo¬ 
grapher  and  a  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association,  was  honored 
during  the  40th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  in  Nashville  as  a  new  book  about 
the  early  years  of  the  association 
under  his  leadership  was  released. 

“Without  Joe  Costa’s  leadership, 
his  devotion  to  NPPA,  his  unselfish 
giving  to  NPPA  over  so  many  years, 
the  association  would  not  exist  to¬ 
day,”  C.  Thomas  Hardin,  retiring 
president,  declared  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  book. 

Costa  was  unable  to  attend  the  con¬ 
vention  because  of  illness  but  the 
photographers  attended  a  book  sign¬ 
ing  party  in  the  Vanderbilt  Plaza  ball¬ 
room  and  wrote  messages  to  him  in 


Beyond  tokenism 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Regarding  reverse  sexism,  the  re¬ 
port  stated  that  women  who  use  their 
femininity  “to  manipulate  their  way 
to  success”  create  resentment  among 
male  colleagues  and  damage  other 
women  who  behave  professionally. 

A  male  photo  editor  commented  in 
the  survey  on  the  sexism  issue,  “To 
be  outshot  by  another  man  is  one 
thing,  but  when  a  woman  beats  you  at 
the  game  .  .  .  look  out! 

“Instead  of  being  good  sports  about 
it,  men  often  resort  to  ‘getting  even’ 
through  behavipr  ranging  from  bul¬ 
lying  to  patronization.  In  all  fairness, 
women  aren’t  always  the  up-front, 
good  sports  they  could  be  either.” 

Discrimination  because  of  anti¬ 
nepotism  policies  was  termed  a  “sur¬ 
prisingly  common  complaint”  and  the 
report’s  authors  asked  managers  in 
the  field  to  reconsider  “these  blanket 
anti-nepotism  policies,  which  often 
were  instituted  decades  ago.” 

An  excerpt  from  the  report  quotes 
Theresa  Aubin  of  the  Bremerton 
(Wash.)  Sun\  “I  think  the  thing  that 
has  affected  my  career  most  is  being 
married  to  another  photographer.  I’m 
sure  he  feels  discriminated  against. 
He  has  had  to  make  a  lot  of  sacrifices, 
because  as  a  woman  I  was  the  one 
getting  the  jobs.  Then  we  had  to  be 
careful  to  accept  jobs  which  were  in 
cities  which  had  two  newspapers,  or 
were  in  commuting  distance  of 
another  newspaper.” 

The  report  was  based  on  inquiry 
letters  to  50  male  and  female  editors. 
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their  best  penmanship. 

Costa,  who  retired  this  spring  after 
teaching  photojournalism  since  1977 
at  Ball  State  University  in  Muncie, 
Ind. ,  and  is  recuperating  from  a  recent 
heart  attack,  was  presented  an  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  during  the 
summer  commencement  ceremonies 
in  Muncie  this  weekend. 

“You  are,  without  question,  an  in¬ 
ternationally  eminent  photojoumalist 
whose  portfolio  and  activities  are  tru¬ 
ly  signiHcant,”  James  Koch,  Ball 
State  provost  and  vice  president  of 
accademic  affairs,  said  in  announcing 
the  honor. 

The  new  book,  “A  Voice  Is  Bom” 
was  written  by  Claude  Bookman  and 
is  available  through  the  NPPA  office, 
P.O.,  Box  1 146,  Durham,  N.C.  27702. 


newspaper  and  TV  photographers 
and  two  female  photographers  at  the 
National  Geographic.  Werner  chose 
mostly  those  employed  for  10  years  or 
more  and  included  women  with  and 
without  children. 


Randy  Olson  and  Melissa  Farlow, 
photojournalism  instructors  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  told  the  NPPA  business 
session  they  have  applied  for  a  grant 
from  the  National  Historical  Publica¬ 
tions  and  Records  Commission  for 
restoring,  upkeep  and  cataloging  of 
the  20,000  collection  of  the  Pictures  of 
the  Year. 


Joseph  Costa 


The  contest  has  been  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  and  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism  with 
Cannon  USA  the  current  industry 
sponsor.  Nikon  Inc.  was  a  sponsor  for 
a  number  of  years. 

The  NPPA  has  made  a  $I  ,8(M)  grant 
enabling  the  cataloging  and  copying 
to  begin.  Olson  and  Farlow  told  the 
board  members  that  their  concern  is 
to  make  the  collection  accessible  to 
the  university  and  to  researchers  and 
community  photographers — and  they 
emphasized  its  historical  value. 

The  pictures  are  housed  now  in  a 
building  that  formerly  was  an  A  &  P 
store. 


Mary  Loo  Foy,  Miami  Herald  staff  photographer  (left),  argues  a  point  with 
Harvard  low  professor  Arthur  Miller  (right)  during  a  AAedia  and  Society 
session  at  the  NPPA  convention.  Dave  Hamer  (center),  television  news 
photographer  and  producer  at  WOWT-TV,  Omaha,  was  one  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  round  table  dialogue.  (Photo  by  Jim  Gordon) 


Ownership  Changes 


The  Joshua  Tribune,  a  1,400  cir¬ 
culation  Texas  weekly  has  been 
purchased  by  Billy  J.  Huckaby  from 
Ellen  Edwards. 

Huckaby  is  head  of  Huckaby  Com¬ 
munications  which  publishes  several 
horse  and  rodeo  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Ogden  Newspapers,  based  in 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  has  purchased  the 
Marshalltown  (Iowa)  Times- 
Republican  from  the  Norris  family. 

The  sale  price  was  not  disclosed. 

♦  «  « 

Park  Communications  has  purch¬ 
ased  the  Hudson  (N.Y.)  Register-Star 
from  Ray  Kennedy,  owner  of  the 
daily. 

Park  also  purchased  the  weekly 
Chatham  Courier. 

The  Register-Star,  with  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  15,350,  will  be  the  fourth 
largest  of  the  27  dailies  owned  by 
Park. 

The  Courier  has  7,800  weekly  cir¬ 
culation. 


«  «  ♦ 

Independent  Newspapers  recently 
acquired  two  free  circulation  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida  from  Westminster 
Inc.,  which  in  turn  purchased  one 
publication  from  Independent. 

The  trade  allows  both  companies  to 
consolidate  their  operations  into 
markets  closer  to  their  printing  plants 
and  other  operations. 

Independent  acquired  the  DeSoto 
Leader  and  the  DeSoto  Shopping 
Guide. 

Westminster  picked  up  the  North 
Port  News  from  Independent. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mountain  City  (Tenn.)  Tomahawk, 
a  70  year-old  weekly,  has  been  purch¬ 
ased  by  Press  Inc.  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  from  Deri  and  Gladys 
McCloud. 

Press  Ind.  publishes  the  morning 
►and  evening  Johnson  City  Press- 
Chronicle. 

i|c  a|c  % 

Macromedia  Inc.,  publisher  of  The 
Record  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.J.,  has  en¬ 
tered  into  a  agreement  in  principle  to 


purchase  the  evening  daily  Wood- 
bridge  News  Tribune  from  Middlesex 
Publishing  Co. 

The  News  Tribune  has  a  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  about  55,000  and  employs 
170  people. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  weekly  San  Carlos-Belmont 
Enquirer-Bulletin  was  purchased  by 
Jerry  Fuchs  from  Howard  Sanborn. 

The  Enquirer-Bulletin  is  the  fifth 
weekly  in  the  Fuchs  Publications 
chain,  bringing  total  circulation  to 
53,000  in  San  Mateo  County,  Calif. 

Fuchs  is  a  former  owner  of  the  Gil- 
roy-Morgan  Hill  Dispatch  which  he 
sold  six  years  ago  to  McClatchy 
Newspapers. 

4c  9)C  4c 

Media  Development  Co.,  Inc.  has 
purchased  all  of  the  outstanding  stock 
of  the  McCormick  (S.C.)  Messenger, 
Inc.  which  publishes  an  83  year-old 
weekly. 

Included  in  the  purchase  was  a 
building  on  Main  Street  which 
formerly  housed  the  Farmers  Bank. 


Cleveland  politician  wants  to  raise  vendor  box  fees 


Apparently  irked  at  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer's  coverage,  Cleveland 
city  council  president  George  Forbes 
is  fighting  to  dramatically  raise  the  fee 
newspapers  pay  for  vending  boxes. 

“It’s  an  attempt  at  intimidation  by  a 
political  figure  —  that’s  all  there  is  to 
it,’’  Plain  Dealer  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Tom  Vail  told  E&P. 

Newspapers  now  pay  Cleveland 
$50  annually  for  a  permit  that  covers 
any  number  of  vending  boxes.  The 
Plain  Dealer  has  314  vending  boxes  in 
the  city. 

Forbes,  however,  proposed  in  June 
to  raise  that  fee  to  $50  per  year  for 
every  box.  The  city  council,  which  is 
effectively  under  Forbes’  control, 
quickly  passed  the  law. 

Cleveland  Mayor  George  Voino- 
vich  just  as  quickly  vetoed  the  mea¬ 
sure,  however,  citing  what  he  said 
were  constitutional  problems  with  the 
measure. 

Angered  by  the  veto,  Forbes  then 
vowed  to  introduced  legislation  to 
ban  all  vending  boxes  in  Cleveland. 
However,  a  few  days  later  (July  22)  he 
introduced  a  new  bill,  this  time  setting 
the  fee  at  $37.50. 

Forbes  said  this  fee  reflects  the 
amount  of  money  he  said  the  city 


spends  cleaning  the  area  around  news 
boxes. 

The  bill  would  also  set  a  limit  of  just 
three  news  boxes  at  any  city  corner.  A 
lottery  would  be  held  to  determine 
which  newspapers  could  have  boxes 
on  the  busiest  comers,  Forbes  said. 

He  denied  the  legislation,  which  he 
said  the  mayor  promised  to  support, 
was  aimed  at  the  Plain  Dealer,  but  at  a 
council  committee  meeting  called  the 
bill  “my  Christmas  present”  for  the 
newspaper’s  editorial  writers. 

Always  a  controversial  politician, 
Forbes  recently  was  subject  of  a 
series  of  Plain  Dealer  stories  noting 
his  relationship  with  a  firm  that  bid, 
unsuccessfully,  for  the  Cleveland 


cable  television  franchise. 

Publisher  Vail  dismissed  Forbes’ 
assertion  that  the  legislation  was 
aimed  at  cleaning  up  litter  problems 
around  the  vending  boxes. 

“We’ve  never  had  a  single  letter  on 
that .  .  .  we’ve  never  had  any  com¬ 
plaint  about  that  from  the  mayor’s 
office  .  .  .  there’s  no  evidence  that  is 
a  problem,”  Vail  said. 

Vail  said  if  the  proposal  becomes 
law,  the  Plain  Dealer  would  file  suit 
challenging  its  constitutionality. 

“We’re  not  going  to  withdraw  our 
papers  from  the  streets  of  this  city  just 
because  someone  doesn’t  like  what 
we’re  saying  about  him,”  Vail  said. 


USA  Today  says  it’s  a  favorite 
among  hotei  guests 


USA  Today  is  the  newspaper  most 
preferred  by  guests  of  the  Radisson 
Hotel  Corporation  and  will  be  made 
the  hotel  chain’s  official  newspaper, 
Gannett  announced  in  a  press  release. 

Gannett  said  Radisson  surveyed 
over  30,000  guests  at  32  hotels  about 
their  newspaper  preferences  and 
found  they  selected  USA  Today 


‘  ‘over  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  loc- 
al  newspapers  included  in  the 
survey.” 

Gannett  quoted  Radisson  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  marketing,  William  J.  Han¬ 
ley,  as  saying  that  as  a  result  of  the 
survey,  USA  Today  was  being  named 
the  corporation’s  official  newspaper 
and  would  be  “provided  to  all  of  our 
hotel  guests.” 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANIMALS 


AWARD-WINNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Excellent  reader  response.  Free  six  col¬ 
umns;  EARTHLINGS-  Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.  .Crystal  Lake.  IL  60014.  (815) 
455-4999. 


Established  weekly  column  of  boxing 
commentary.  Well  written,  provocative. 
Excellent  offbeat  sports  feature  about 
controversial,  high  interest  subject  often 
underestimated  by  editors.  Will  cultivate 
new  readership.  Won't  cost  much  in 
space/money  for  trial.  Samples.  Jon  Pip¬ 
er,  Sports  News  Service,  44  Lufkin  Point 
Rd.,  Essex,  MA  01929.  (617)  768- 
7165. 


CARTOONS 


AWARD-WINNING  CARTOONS,  carica¬ 
tures,  news  art,  and  illustration  to  fit  the 
needs  of  YOUR  newspaper  or  publica¬ 
tion.  Strips,  panels  and  editorials.  Mem¬ 
ber  NCS.  Bruce  Higdon,  Route  11, 
315B,  Murfreesboro,  TN  37130. 


SALTY  SALLY.  A  panel  readers  clip  out 
and  pin  up.  Cullen  Hightower,  PO  Box 
747,  Shalimar,  FL  325/9. 


EDUCATION 


TOO  MUCH  HOMEWORK.  Kids  can’t 
read  DEAR  TEACHER  gives  parents 
advice  on  educational  problems.  Box 
395,  Carmel  IN  46032.  (317)  844- 
9601,  844-1188. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


CELEBRITY  INTERVIEWS,  movie  re¬ 
views,  "Around  Entertainment”  with 
photos.  Our  12th  year.  International 
Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402. 


"SENIOR  CLINIC”.  An  experienced 
practicing  specialist  writes  America's 
only  health  column  specifically  addres¬ 
sing  the  medical  problems  of  past  mid¬ 
dle  life.  The  nation’s  26  million  seniors 
now  exceed  the  teen  age  population. 
Senior  Clinic  caters  exclusively  to  this 
ever  increasing  segment  of  your  read¬ 
ership.  "Warm  witty  authoritative- 
excellent  reader  response”  (Rochester, 
NY  Democrat  &  Chronicle).  Weekly  600 
words.  Now  in  5th  year.  Samples,  rates. 
Dr.  Macinnis,  PO  Box  307,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7,  (403)  973- 
2361. 


"TWENTY-FIRST  CENTURY  HOMES” 
A  different  home  plan  featured  each 
week,  describing  the  design,  complete 
with  floor  plan  and  one  or  more 
architectural  renderings  in  easy  to  repro¬ 
duce  line  illustration.  All  plans  designed 
by  AIA  or  AIBD  designers,  and  are  avail¬ 
able  to  readers.  Columns  now  appearing 
in  15  metro  daily  newspapers,  often  as 
Sunday  feature,  with  growing  user  list. 
No  cost  to  newspaper  for  use.  Thirty-five 
years  as  feature  in  daily  with  410,519 
circulation.  Send  for  media  kit  with  de¬ 
tails,  samples:  Home  Building  Plan  Ser¬ 
vice,  2235  N.E.  Sandy  Boulevard,  Port¬ 
land,  OR  97232,  or  call  toll  free,  (800) 
547-5570. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Proven 
weekly  column  and  fillers  of  money  sav¬ 
ing  consumer  news.  Mike  LeFan,  1802 
S  13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready..  Star  photos. 
Our  lltn  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PROFESSIONAL  500  WORD  REVIEWS 
for  less  than  a  movie  ticket-as  needed  or 
by  subscription.  Perfect  for  small  pap¬ 
ers.  Samples/information:  REVIEWS  ON 
REQUEST,  PO  Box  20267,  London  Ter¬ 
race  Station,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
(212)  989-6612. 


POLITICAL  COLUMNS 


CARE  ABOUT  THE  REAL  TRUTH  on 
Mexico  and  Latin  America?  I,  Carlos 
Gutierrez,  know  more  than  most  corres¬ 
pondents. 

Torres  Torija  37 
Cd.  Satelit,  Mex. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PLANT  8  un¬ 
its,  2  folders  $125,000.  Will  split.  Mr. 
Sellentin,  (516)  537-3200. 


NATIONAL  BUSINESS  WEEKLY  needs 
investors  for  expansion.  Reply  Box 
9145,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

SalesK)onsulting>Appraising 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
Rte  1,  Box  146 
Theodore,  AL  36582 
(205)  973-1653 


ALAN  G  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
)n  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers 
or  daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publica- 
ions.  Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  MA  01037; 
(413)  477-6009. 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


DAILY  CROSSWORD  PUZZLES  by  Fran¬ 
cis  Burton.  15  square  X  15  sqaure  of 
approximatley  62-81  words.  For  sample, 
rates,  PO  Box  997,  St.  Joseph,  MO 
64502. 

FREE  PUZZLES! 

Run  our  small  coupon  and  get  the  best 
crossword  or  Scrambir’®  puzzles  FREE! 
Our  15th  year.  Scrambl-Gram  Inc., 
1772  State  Rd.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  OH 
44223.  (216)  923-2397. 

_ REAL  ESTATE _ 

HOUSE  CALLS-Sun-Times,  Houston 
Post,  The  Register,  Miami  Herald,  90 
others.  Lively,  lucid,  800-word  Q&A 
weekly  on  real  estate.  10th  year,  8 
national  awards.  Box  18447,  Rochester, 
NY  14618;  (716)  473-4973. 


Brokers*Consultants*Appraisers 
Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
JAMES  A.  MARTIN  ASSOCIATES 
Columbus  Office;  (614)  889-9747 
PO  Box  798,  Dublin  OH  43017 
SERVING  THE  USA 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
Ed  0.  Meyer  (804)  266-1522 
Robin  R.  Lind  (804)  784-3713 


Newspaper  Brokers 
ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Brokers-Appraisers 
Modest  rates 

P.O.  Box  212,  Galva,  11.  61434 
309-932-2270  217-784-4736 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  yrars  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale,  AZ  85312. 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 
PO  Box  86,  Headland  AL  36345 
(205)  693-2619 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  vreekly  tab  in  Dallas- 
San  Antonio  high  growth  area.  Growing 
publication  with  solid  base  ready  for  ex¬ 
perienced  publisher  to  take  it  and  run. 
Owners  with  other  interest  ready  to  sell. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  get  into  the  boom¬ 
ing  Central  Texas  market  at  a  bargain. 
Box  9080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

DEEP  SOUTH  NEWSPAPERS 

Three  in  same  state.  First,  a  twice- 
weekly  with  shopper.  $2,000,0(X)  with 
terms.  Second,  a  twice-weekly  with  well- 
equipped  plant.  $l,25O,0OO  cash. 
Third,  a  weekly.  Aswme  debts  and  pay 
finder.  Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  408 
Elm  St..  Troy,  AL  36081  (205)  566- 
7198. 

ESTABLISHED  MAGAZINE  in  the  Lower 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Metroplex  area  of 
South  Texas,  including  South  Padre  Is¬ 
land,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in 
the  nation.  9,000  circulation.  Grossing 
$150K.  Unlimited  potential.  15  years 
old-same  owners  who  will  help  with 
transition.  $150.00.  No  machinery.  Will 
sell  without  office/home.  Please  indicate 
your  financial  ability  with  first  inquiry. 
Box  9115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EASTERN  OREGON  WEEKLY 
$195,000,  $50,000  down  includes 
building-profitable-owner  moving. 
WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
$300,000,  25%  down-growing  long 
established  publication. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 

PO  Box  5789 

Bend,  OR  97708 
(503)  389-3277 

PUBLICATIONS  AVAILABLE 

SHOULD  YOU  OWN  a  weekly?  Read 
"Howto  Purchase  a  Newspaper  and  Suc¬ 
ceed"  by  editor— publisher— broker  Jay 
Brodell.  $22.50  to  Mountain  West  Pub 
Co.,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction,  Colo. 
81502. 

REAL  ESTATE 

MISSOURI  exclusive  countyseat  weekly. 
Profitable.  Well  equipped.  Job  printing 
plant.  Recreation  lane  nearby.  Priced 
less  than  gross.  20%  down.  Owner  to 
retire.  Contact  Jim  Boan,  Box  L,  Bloom¬ 
field,  MO  63825. 

GOVERNMENT  HOMES  from  $1  (U  re¬ 
pair).  Also  delinquent  tax  property.  Call 
(805)  687-6000.  Ext.  GH-4261  for  in¬ 
formation. 

NORTHWEST  MARKET  WITH  3  county 
seats,  over  8,000  paid  circulation.  4 
weeklies,  shoppers,  central  printing. 
Chance  to  increase  value  by 
$1,000,000.  in  2  mrs.  $300,000 
down.  Bob  Houk,  {602)  398-9112. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

QUICK  SALE  DESIRED.  Profitable  grow- 
iiw  weekly  on  north  California  coast. 
1985  gross  approximately  $235,000. 
Serious  inquiries  only.  $180,000.  Send 
professional  and  financial  qualifications 
to  Publisher,  PO  Box  8424,  Santa  Cruz, 
CA  95061. 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  EXPERT 

Got  a  circulation  challenge  requiring 
quick  effective  solution?  Consider  the 
consulting  services  of  a  real  pro.  Tom 
Schofield,  former  circulation  director  of 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  Cox  of  Arizona 
publications,  Cheyeen  Newspapes,  Bis- 
mark  Tribune,  Willoughby  News-Herald, 
Morristown  Daily  Record;  with  other  cir¬ 
culation  experience  on  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Seattle  P.l.  now 
working  on  a  personal  circulation  project 
allowing  time  to  consult  to  your  news¬ 
paper.  Excellent  references.  No  matter 
what  your  needs  or  size  let's  talk.  Special 
expertise  in  promotion-marketing,  CIS, 
TMC  and  all  operational  matters.  (602) 
838-9431. 

SAN  DIEGO  biweekly  business  newspap¬ 
er.  Established  four^rs,  circulation 
10,000,  grossing  $63K/year.  Now 
breaks  even,  but  could  resporKl  dramati¬ 
cally  to  new  financial/editorial  input. 
Owner/editor  asks  $35,000  total  price. 
Please  contact  Broker  at  (619)  453- 
3080. 

Statewide  agricultural  weekly,  good 
track  record,  long  established,  south¬ 
western  US.  $6()0K,  owner  financing. 
ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Ex¬ 
position  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 
476-3950. 

ZONE  6  weekly  suburban  and  shopper. 
Both  well  established  in  growing  metro 
market.  Excellent  retail  prospects.  Send 
inquiries  to  Box  9065,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DAILIES,  WEEKLIES,  NON-DAILIES. 
The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula¬ 
tion  professional  on  the  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 
Circulation  Consultant  for  newspapers. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

EXPANDING  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAP¬ 
ER  GROUP  seeks  to  purchase  exclusive 
weeklies  with  5000  or  more  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  We  can  act  quickly  and  will  hold 
your  replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
W26,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national  re¬ 
ferences,  for  action  call;  (201)  966- 
5250. 

CONSULTANTS 

WELL  RESPECTED,  growing  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  with  cash  seeks  to 
purchase  smaller  newspapers  (5000- 
10,000  circulation).  Write  or  phone 
Arthur  Weeks,  Sterling  Newspapers, 
LTD,  PO  Box  10079,  Pacific  Center, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V7Y1B6.  (604)  682- 
7755. 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program,  in¬ 
stallations  and  repairs.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 

SURVIVAL  KIT  FOR  FREE  PAPERS 
Bright  ideas  to  fight  off  competition  and 
help  keep  your  paper  healthy  through  the 
1980's.  Ways  to  combat  TMC  and 
broaden  your  display  and  classified 
base.  Plus,  new  ways  to  extract  revenue 
from  readers.  Publishers  call  or  write- 
Estil  Cradick,  Consit.  to  Publishers,  950 
Parkwood  Dr.,  Dunedin,  FL  33528, 
(813)  733-1678. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

PRICE  REDUCED  on  profitable  military 
publication.  This  twice  a  month  tabloid 
located  in  an  excellent  market  is  a  well 
established  independent.  $1.1  million. 
Dick  Briggs.  RICHARD  BRIGGS  & 
ASSOCIATES,  80x8825,  Savannah,  GA 
31412  (912)  236-1596. 

EQUIPMENT 


&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  a  DARKROOM 

ROYAL  ZENITH  4050  Scanner,  3  years 
old. 

(614)  267-4252 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAUH'AB,  fixed  low 
%  shrink  or  2  to  25%  computer-aided 
variable  for  quick  and  easy  dimension 
control.  Also  REPAIRING  and  OPTIMIZ¬ 
ING  of  process  camera  lenses.  Herb 
Carlbom  at  CK  Optical,  PO  Box  1067, 
Redondo  Beach,  C)A  90278.  (213)372- 
0372 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

CIRCUUTION  $1395.  Address  labels, 
subscription  postcard  billing,  PO  statis- 
tics;  paid/free/totaf-market/ 
combinations.  IBM  compatible; 
TRS80III,  4,  4P.  Demo  disk  $50- 
refundable.  Free  brochure.  BURCO  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  PO  Box  68,  Gridley,  CA 
95948.  (916)  846-3661. 

CIRCULATION  SUPPUES 

WE  MANUFACTURE  street  corner  news¬ 
paper  stands  for  vendors  in  Midwest 
area.  4ft  x  6  ft  steel  stands  with  service 
window  sliding  entry  door  $595.00. 
F.O.B  BARKER  METALCRAFT,  1701 
W.  Belmont,  Chicago,  IL  60657.  (312) 
248-1115. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390 

Ad  scheduling,  billing  and  sales  report¬ 
ing  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  De¬ 
signed  for  publishers  who  seek  the  com¬ 
petitive  edge.  Runs  on  IBM  PC-)(T  and 
compatibles,  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tem  and  others.  Free  brochuresand  sam¬ 
ple  reports.  Pacific  Sun  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Box  5553,  Mill  Valley,  CA  94942; 
(415)  383-4500. 

ELECTRONIC  STORY  INDEX 
Index  your  morgue  electronically.  Every 
story  can  be  cross  referenced  by  up  to  1 0 
key  words  or  phrases.  Program  has  room 
for  up  to  65,000  stories.  Completely 
menu  driven,  it's  very  user  friendly. 
Works  on  IBM-PC  and  compatibles. 
Send  $25  for  sample  disk,  applicable  to 
$395  purchase  price.  T-Squared  Soft¬ 
ware,  308C  Butler  Square,  Minneapolis, 
MN  55403. 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  size  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  accounts  payable  and  payroll,  each 
fully  interfaced  to  general  ledger.  Turn¬ 
key  system  including  newspaper 
accounting  systems,  NCR  Tower  compu¬ 
ter,  2  terminals,  printer  and  operator 
training  for  only  $29,982.  Call  Fred 
McDaniel,  Tamarix  Systems,  (505)  326- 
7143  or  write  to  101  E.  30th  St..  Farm¬ 
ington,  NM  87401. 

PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our  pub- 
lisher  developed  packages  will  fit  easily 
into  your  office.  Single  or  multi-zone  ver¬ 
sions  available  for  the  IBM  PC  or  TANDY 
microcomputers.  Our  BASIC-400  starter 
system  costs  under  $6000.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  computer,  printer  and  billing 
software  for  up  to  400  customers.  Call  or 
write  to  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk, 
Publisher  Control  Systems,  223  W  5th, 
Shawano  Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

SYSTEM  390 

Display  ad  scheduling  and  billing. 
Classified  ad  typesetting  and  billing 
Circulation  management. 

Typesetting  interface  and  editing  soft¬ 
ware. 

Software  for  TeleVideo  multi-user  sys¬ 
tems.  IBM,  DEC  and  most  other  micro¬ 
computers.  Demo  disks  available.  Free 
brochures  and  sample  reports.  Pacific 
Sun  Computer  Systems,  Box  5553,  Mill 
Valley.  CA  94942;  (415)  383-4500. 


WHY  NOT  GO  WITH  THE  BEST?  Our 
program  includes  (powerful,  efficient, 
circulation  management  $495). 
(Accounts  receivable,  billing  schedul¬ 
ing,  reporting— $495).  Financing  avail¬ 
able.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  full  re¬ 
fund.  Demo  disk  $20.  Works  on  most 
Micros.  For  more  information  phone 
(303)  274-4123  or  write  Mountain  Val¬ 
ley  Software,  Box  121,  Sanford,  CO 
81151. 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP  system 
for  twin  star  plate  processor.  Never  used. 
For  more  details  calls  Best  Publishing 
Co.,(213)  548-4545. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare 
parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex  con¬ 
veyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 
Sta-Hi  251  stackers 
Cutler-Hammer,  I,  II,  III  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106's 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45°  and  90°  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
5  feeder  heads  and  one  main 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with  sing¬ 
le  and  multiwide  label  heads  and  quarter 
folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800) 
527-1668  or  (214)  357-0196. 

Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259  counter/stackers 
Muller  288  counter/stacker 
Ferag  HS-80  counter/stackers 
Signode  MLW  2EE  strapper 
IDAB  bottom  wraps 

ONE  (^rporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


MULLER  MODEL  231  Counter  Stacker, 
remanufactured  with  one-year  parts  war¬ 
ranty.  Available  immediately.  Reply  to; 
GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

11  Main  Street 
Southboro,  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


McCain  660  5  station  inserter  with  re¬ 
feed  station  and  automatic  bundle  in- 

Box  9152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  Two  Stepper  Model  730  Tyer 
Machines  with  Wrapping  Feature  &  Vari¬ 
able  Speed  Control,  includes;  H.O.  Cam 
Hopper  &  Double  Bin  Bagging  with 
Countdown  Counter.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion  contact  Steve  Grant  (305)  761- 
4323. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  li  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  t  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


•  24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed  pro¬ 
duction;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 

•  FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
'first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•  WANTED  TO  BUY;  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX.  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


GREAT  BUY.  Brand  new  GE  proof 
copiers.  PC1824.  $5,000  each.  Heavy 
duty.  At  less  than  half  price  of  new  units. 
Contact: 

HGO  America  Incorporated 
(717)  843-1519 


NEWSPRINT 


30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 


PRESSES 


METRO-SETS 

2  in  excellent  operating  condition 
completewith  an  extensive  inventory 
of  working 
spare  parts. 

COMPLETE  PACKAGE 
2  Metro-sets 
4  Disc  Drives 
1  New  unused  camera 
4  High  voltage  power  supplies 
Additional  parts  list  on  request. 
$45,000.  U.S.  complete 
London,  Ontario,  Canada 
(519)  667-4503 


ii 


NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic, 
Compugraphic,  EEText,  IBM, 
Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC 
"Sell  for  the  most,  buy  for  the  least” 
7%  Selling  (iommission... 

Financing  Available 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
(216)  562-3750 


HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  V*"  cutoff 
8  -units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 

5  -  color  cylinders 
1  -  color  ha  If  deck 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
G.E.  motors  and  drive  -  3  years  old 
GOSS  MARK  I  -  22  W  cutoff  (storage) 

6  -  units 

1  -  double  folder 

1  -  halfdeck  (extra  halfdecks 

available) 

6  -  Goss  reels 
GOSS  COSMO 

Add-on  unit,  stacked  position 
Available  now,  1974  vintage. 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  angle  bars  -  A80  and  A82 
Goss  color  halfdecks  -  A80 
5  Goss  digital  reels 
4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23  9/16” 
cutoff) 

1  Goss  Cosmo  unit 
Goss  double  portable  ink  fountains 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


CUSTOM  BUILT  3-Knife  Trimmer, 
1981,  Model  TK,  S/N  7681.  Accumeter 
4-web  gluer,  now  on  Goss  SC  Folder. 
Excellent  condition.  Harry  Barnett. 

ONE  CORPORATION/  Atlanta.  GA 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 


Goss  2  Unit  Signature  -  22-^'  C.O.  - 
narrow  Gap-half,  quarter,  cross  perf., 
double  parallel  folder  - 10’  Offen  2  web 
dryer  with  2  pass  chill  -  2  Butler  B-700 
splicers  -  Available  January  1986. 

Goss  SSC  4  HI  -  21-V4"  C.O.  -  Vertical 
oven  and  chills. 

Suburban  900  series  Units  -  floor/ 
stacked. 

Suburban  900  series  quarter  folder  for 
exchange. 

Urbanite  900  series  quarter  folder. 

4  Urbanite  Units  and  SU  Folder. 

Scott  -  3  units  and  3:2  folder  (I960) 
with  Goss  MKI  Headliner  unit  (1968) 
with  color  hump  -  22-%”  C.O.  55”  Web 
3  Rollstands  - 1  Goss  reel  and  tension  - 
Cutler  Hammer  conveyor  -  Available 
September  1985. 

ATF  -  4/5  Units  and  Folders  with  heat 
equipment. 

Color  King  -  8  units  2  KJ8  Folders  - 
Available  January  1986. 

VI 5A  Units  -  Three 

CONTACT 

E.  Buck  &  Sons  Company 
(312)  586-9194 

In  joint  venture  with: 

International  Press  Services 
(404)  451-8852 


Replace  your  aging  MDT-350  Terminals 
with  new  MDC-350’s;  Now  comparably 
priced!  Call  Inland  today.  1-800-255- 
6746. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 
GOSS  COMMUNITY 
Complete  presses  or  individual  compo¬ 
nents 

HARRIS  COTTRELL 

I  8-V25  press  heatset,  2  p^  tec  hot  air 
dryer  with  chills,  combination 
D.P.JFl  folder,  press  new  197^79  2 
butler  splicers. 

8-V25  1973-79  JFI  2:1  folder,  2  but¬ 
lers,  2  manual  roll  stands. 
ACCESSORIES 

VI 5A  upper  former,  1977  complete,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition 
2-Martin  splicers  1200  FPM 
Custom-built  rotary  trimmer 
Ribbon  deck-1  Webb-3-ribbon 
WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and  acces¬ 
sories. 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  for  installation  prices. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES.  INC 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 

CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 

(206)  387-0097 


HARRIS  V-15A,  recently  rebuilt,  4  un¬ 
its.  JF-7  folder,  ink  agitators,  manual  roll 
stands,  Baldwin  water  system.  Like  new. 
$135,000.  EX-SITE.  BELL-CAMP, 
INC.,  (201)  796-8442. 


GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1  /  2”  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


Offer  "EXCLUSIVELY"  A  Unique  Opportunity 

FOR  SALE 

1981 

(Installed  April  1984) 

GOSS  METROLINER 

Six  Mono  Units — ^Three  Half  Decks 
One  Multi-Web  Broadsheet/Tabloid  Folder 
2T  Cut-Off,  59"  Web  Width,  60,000  C.P.H. 

Six  Goss  Autopasters — Four  Angle  Bar  Levels 
Can  Be  Seen  in  Operation — Immediately  Available 


Goss  Urbanite 

Goss  Urbanite 

1978/84  Nine  Mono  Unites 

1971/83  Nine  Mono  Units 

One  Broadsheet/Tabloid  Folder 

Two  Broadsheet/Tabloid  Folders 

8  Cary  Autopasters 

8  Cary  Autopasters 

223/4"  Cut-off,  36"  Web  Width 

223/4"  Cut-off,  36"  Web  Width 

Series  1200 

Series  12(X) 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Pro. — Available  Jan.  86 

Can  Be  Seen  In  Pro. — ^Available  Jan.  86 

Mail  Room  Equipment  Available  Also 

Mail  Room  Equipment  Available  Also 

Milthorp  Machinery  Inc.  Tel.  404  448-S284  Tlx.  7594S0  (TPA  USA  OA)  Terry  Alllstea 
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EQUIPMENT  (.SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
4  Unit  News  King  with  KJ4  or 
KJ6  folder  -  excellent  condition  and 
can  be  installed  on  an 
"as  is"  basis. 

3  Unit  Harris  V-15A  with  JF7  - 
outstanding  press,  see  to  appreciate. 

4  Unit  Harris  V-15A,  JF7  folder  Mfg. 
1968 

4  Unit  SC  Community  -  available 
immediately 

4  Unit  Community  with  Community 
folder  Mfg.  1974 

5  Unit  Community,  Community  folder, 
Mfg.  1972 

8  Unit  Urbanite:  7  mono;  1  tri-color, 

V4  page  folder;  22.80  cutoff  on  RTP’s. 
Available  August. 

4  Unit  Solna  RP36  Commercial  web 
press  with  combination  folder, 
can  be  used  for  newspaper  and/or 
commercial  applications. 

1  Goss  Cosmo  add-on  unit. 

Stacked  position.  Available  now, 
1974  vintage. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


Goss  Metro,  4  units,  half  deck 
Urbanite  1,000,  9  units 
Urbanite  1,000,  5  units,  3  color 
Urbanite,  7  units 
Urbanite  22"  cutoff,  7  units 
Urbanite  unit,  3  colors,  folders 
SSC  Community,  4  units 
SSC  21  W,  4  High.  Heatset 
^  Community,  10  units  (2  stacked) 
SC  Community,  9  units  UOP,  1975 
SC  Communi^,  7  units,  1971 
SC  ^mmuni^,  6  units,  1973 
SC  Community  units  and  folders 
Suburban  15(j0,  7  units 
HARRIS  1650,  5  units 
845,  12  units  1979 
845,  5  units  1979 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  heatset 
V25,  8  units  JF25,  1973-79 
VI 50,  8  units  JF25,  1983 
V15C,  6  units  1978 
VI 5A,  2  units  JF7,  tall  former 
COLOR  KING,  4  units,  KJ6,  1981 
News,  6  units,  KJ6,  1972-79 


ONE  CORPORATION/Atlanta,  GA 


(404)  458-9351 


Telex  700563 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Harris  6  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

Harris  4  unit  V-15-A  completely  refur¬ 
bished 

104  Count-O-Veyors  completely  rebuilt 
Harris  V-15-A  add  on  units 
6-position  stacked  roll  stand  with  rewin¬ 
der 

and  self  contained  hoist  for  Harris  V-15- 
A 

press 

Harris  V-15-A  parts  in  stock 
Paper  dollies  for  Goss  presses 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

(203)  264-1802  Telex  140186 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  UNITS 

2- units  1977 

3- units  1974 
3-units  1972 
6-units  1970 

GOSS  FOLDERS 
2-SC  1972  40  and  50  HP 
2-Community  1974  6-web  capacity,  20 
and  25  HP 

Will  sell  individual  components.  Call  for 
installed  prices.  Offered  exclusively  by 
OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC 
73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

MAPPIQ 

845,  4-8  units,  1973,  1979. 

V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

V-15A,  4  units,  1972. 

GOSS 

URBANITE,  1200  series,  9  units  pas¬ 
ters. 

URBANITE,  1000  series,  8  units,  pas¬ 
ters. 

KING 

Newsking,  6  units,  KJ8  folder 
BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
465  Blvd.  -  PO  Box  97 
Elmwood  Park,  NJ  07407 
201-796-8442  Telex:  130326 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 
E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
We  move  machinery! 
(212)  675-4380 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


line  AOS 

1  week  — $4  95  per  lK>e 

2  weeks  $4  45  per  lir>e  per  issue 

3  weeks— $3  75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $300  per  Ime.  per  issue 


Effective  January  1. 1985 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —S3  30  per  line 

’  issue  2  weeks — $2  75  per  Ime.  per  issue 

’  issue  3  weeks— $2  40  per  line  per  issue 

'  issue  4  weeks— $2  20  per  line  per  issue 


Add  $5  00  per  irisertion  for  box  service  Add  $3  50  per  insertion  for  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  Ime  in  copy  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 


DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  ft  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company- 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature- 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ ^Weeks _ ^Till  Forbidden. 

Please  Indicate  exact  classification  In  which  ad  Is  to  appear. 

Mall  to:  Editor  a  Publisher,  11  West  19th  Street,  New  York  NY  10011. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


WE'HAVE  in  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

6  units  Daily  King  with  KJ6  folder 
Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22 
Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 

Goss  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 

1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  %  cutoff 

Goss  Skip  Slitter 

Portable  ink  fountains 

Goss  single  width  ballons 

Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands,  drives 

and  accessories 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  8  units,  2  folders,  ovens 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper  balloon 

formers  &  drives. 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

1  Colorking  unit  1969 
KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on  Urba¬ 
nite)  ■ 

1  Web  Specialties  3  Web  Angle  Bar  Nest 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

AM,  CG  TYPESETTERS:  Buy,  Sell,  Rent 
$150  month  and  up.  Brokerage  10%. 
30  day  warranty.  Weber  (216)  729- 
2858. 

A  GREAT  DEAL  on  Compugraphic  Edit- 
writer  7100  in  excellent  condition  for 
lease  (only  14  months  left)  or  buy.  Com¬ 
plete  with  library  of  40  typefaces.  For 
information  and  prices  call  Laura  (303) 
665-0405. 

COMPUWRITER  IV's  HR  or  LR.  Recon- 
ditioned.  30  day  parts  warranty.  Font 
Library.  $6850.  GSE  (716)  385-3027. 


UNISETTER  HR,  $5500; 
VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSAL  With  DCS 
Contoller,  $9750; 

UNISETTER  LR,  $5000; 

UNIFIED  COMPOSER,  $1250. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MCS  5  8212  HR,  Ruling,  PMA,  13 
Fonts,  $7500; 

MCS  10  8216  HR,  512K,  Ruling, 
$11,900. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


MDT-350's  reconditioned  with  Com¬ 
munications  or  Format  option.  $3150, 
warranty.  GSE  (716)  385-3027. 

LINOTRON  202,  700  LPM,  REV  Video, 
32K  RAM  Memory,  5  years,  $20,000; 
LINOTRON  202,  Parallel  Interface,  x- 
memory,  150  Fonts,  $18,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


3  Metrosets  with  Lwo  units,  29  fonts, 
and  spare  parts.  2  Tal-Star  Front  Ends 
with  wire  collection.  Contact  Ernie  Foito, 
(203)  333-0161  Ext.  245. 


ADVANTAGE  I,  5  ‘A  Floppy  I/O, 

$10,000; 

ADVANTAGE  II,  $12,500; 

MDT  350,  $2000; 

EDIT  7900  HR  Phototypsetter  and  2750 
Terminal,  $8000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EditWriters  7500,  7700  and  7700  Re¬ 
conditioned  and  Warranted.  Available 
Immec lately.  New  Low  Prices  includes 
delivery!  (5all  toll-free  1-800-255- 
6746.  Inland  Printing  Equipment.  Your 
Quality  Dealer  for  fifteen  years. 


EDIT  7770  II  HR,  $9750; 

EDIT  7700  HR,  $7750; 

EDIT  7500  HR,  Rev  A,  $5000; 

EDIT  1750,  REV  C,  3  years,  $2250. 
BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


HARRIS  MICROSTOR  1250  WITH  3 
Titus  Term  and  one  for  Parts,  Classified 
pgm.,  $4500; 

HARRIS  3300  TYPESETTER,  $6500; 
HARRIS  COMPUEDIT  TERMINAL, 
Plain,  $500. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

HARRIS  JF4  or  JFIO  Folder.  Immediate 
Need.  Contact: 

John  Quirk 

MPG  Communications 
PO  Box  959 
Plymouth,  MA  02360 
(617)  746-5555 


UNISETTERS,  HR  or  LR  reconditioned. 

Font  Library.  Warranty.  $7995.  GSE  / Qi  Q 
(716)  385-3027.  ^ 
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CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also: 
COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 

CkimpuWriters:  Juniors,  48,  88,  IV-B. 
Reconditioned  and  Warranted.  Call  toll- 
free  1-800-255-6746.  Inland  Printing 
Equipment.  Your  Quality  Dealer  for  fif¬ 
teen  years. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

COLOR  SCANNER  FOR  SALE  -  DS  SG 
1000.  Ideal  for  newspaper.  Produces 
high  quality  scans  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  Easy  set-upand  training.  Excellent 
condition.  $16,500  or  best  offer.  Call 
Jim  or  Jon  at  (412)  652-2237. 

CG  MCS  10  8400,  2  Term.,  3  Floppies, 
512k,  Preview,  ACI,  Ruling,  Back-up 
Controller,  42  Fonts,  LQ  Printer,  Low 
use,  PMA,  $35,000. 

BOB  WEBER  (216)  831-0480 

COMP  IV  B  HR,  $4850; 

COMP  IV  B  LR,  Excellent,  $4850; 
COMP  II  JR,  Supported,  $1750; 

COMP  JR.,  Supported,  $1000 
Bob  Weber  (2 1 6)  83 1 -0480 

HARRIS  Heatset  N40  (845)  6  units,  22 
%"  cutoff,  2  folders,  tec  oven  with  chill 
rolls,  Martin  Infeeds,  3  former  rollers,  3 
flying  caster  recently  rebuilt. 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Dr.,  Wheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Com¬ 
mission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

Editor  &  Publisher 
CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation. 
Must  be  in  good  operating  corxJi- 
tion.  Reply  Box  8280,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
We  are  a  three  times  a  week  newspaper 
and  will  soon  be  a  five  day  daily.  We  seek 
an  aggressive  person  that  has  sales,  pro¬ 
duction,  circulation  and  editorial  know¬ 
ledge.  (Conversion  experience  a  plus.  We 
are  a  small  group  that  is  growing  fast.  If 
you're  interested  in  joining  an  aggressive 
organization  contact  Jim  Merritt,  at 
(318)  527-7075  or  send  resume  to  PO 
Box  99,  Sulphur,  LA  70664-0099. 

NON  PROFIT  FOUNDATION  seeks 
newsletter  editor  with  marketing  sales 
and  promotional  skills.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  who  can  recruit,  organize  and  car¬ 
ry  projects  to  completion.  If  you  want  a 
career  not  a  job  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
n^w  things  continually,  send  resume  and 
salary  r^uirementsto  Box  9125,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Our  publisher  of  10  years  has  decided 
upon  a  career  move.  So  the  people  at  the 
Corona-Norco  Independent  and  Fontana 
Herald  News  needs  a  leader. 
Demanding  Southern  California  environ¬ 
ment  with  challenges  to  continue  impro¬ 
ving  newspapers  and  build  upon  com¬ 
mercial  printing  base. 

Starting  salary;  $45,000  plus  strong 
profit  sharing  plan.  Full  benefits 
package. 

Please  write  me  about  your  reputation 
and  send  with  resume  and  salary  history 
to:  David  Martens,  Buckner  News 
Alliance,  215  W.  Holly  Street,  Suite 
345,  Bellingham,  WA  98225.  Confi¬ 
dence  respected. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CONTROLLER 
SALARY  OPEN 

Small  but  dynamic  media  group  wants  a 
controller  who's  anxious  to  manage  all  of 
our  financial  affairs.  Must  do  a  lot  your¬ 
self — ledgers,  journals,  some  collec- 
I  tions,  all  hnancials,  run  business  office, 
i  Report  directly  to  president.  Accounting 
degree  and  m^ia  experience  necessary. 
Thomson,  Worrell,  or  Scripps-trained 
I  preferred.  Reasonable  growth  potential 
I  through  acquisitions.  Resume  and  salary 
1  history  in  complete  confidence  to  Presi- 
I  dent.  News  Media  Corp.,  211  Highway 
I  38  East,  Rochelle  IL  61068. 


!  ADVERTISING 

I - 

!  ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  Im- 
I  mediate  opening  for  proven  newspaper 
I  salesperson  who  wants  to  move  into 
management  at  the  46,000  circulation 
I  York  Sunday  News  in  York,  PA.  Plenty  of 
i  room  for  advancement  with  parent  com¬ 
pany  which  also  publishes  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  and  TMC  products.  Applicant  must 
have  a  strong  sensitivity  to  customer 
needs,  a  positive  attitude  and  the  ability 
to  lead  by  example.  Excellent  salary  plus 
commission  and  bonus.  Exceptional  be¬ 
nefit  package.  Send  resume  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Box 
1328,  Lancaster,  PA  17603. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
50,000  circulation  Zone  5  daily  and 
Sunday  with  TMC  seeks  creative  sales 
leader  to  manage  total  sales  operation. 
Prior  advertising  sales  management  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Excellent  salary, 
fringe  and  annual  bonus  package.  Box 
9121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
10,  000  paid  circulation  college  daily. 
We  are  looking  for  someone  who  can  lead 
and  motivate  a  sales  staff  of  15  college 
students,  is  goal  oriented  and  experi- 
I  enced  in  sales  development  and  train¬ 
ing.  Call  Don  Cross,  Associate  Publisher, 
Indiana  Daily  Student,  Bloomington,  IN 
(812)  335-(5763. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR/ 
REPRESENTATIVE  for  twice  weekly, 
shopper  combination  in  midwest  sub¬ 
urban  market.  Job  requires  a  promotion 
minded  individual  wtra  is  exceptionally 
strong  in  special  sections  and  new 
marketing  ideas.  Salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  Reply  with  resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  to  Box  9122,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
Our  fast-growing  newspaper  group  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  highly  competitive  New  Eng¬ 
land  market,  is  searching  for  two  experi¬ 
enced,  dynamic  advertising  managers 
for  our  daily  and  weekly  sales  staff. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  proven 
records  in  sales  and  three  to  five  years 
sales  management  experience.  We  are 
looking  for  creative,  high  energy  achiev¬ 
ers  with  strong  motivational  ski  I  Is  to  work 
with  our  Advertising  Director  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  teaching  our  aggressive  sales 
staff.  These  are  key  positions  with  excel¬ 
lent  growth  potential. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  histories  in 
confidence  to  Box  9129,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
National  weekly  publication  needs  pro¬ 
fessional  to  head  fast-paced  advertising 
sales  program.  The  person  hired  will  be 
one  who  prepares  and  implements  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  strategies,  is  know¬ 
ledgeable  in  all  phases  of  classified 
advertising  sales,  and  is  an  excellent 
communicator,  organizer,  and  motiva¬ 
tor.  Superior  oppr^unity  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Send  resume  and  salary  history,  in 
confidence,  to:  PO  Box  15727,  Little 
Rock,  AR  72231-5727. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Penny  Saver  Publications  is  currently 
looking  for  an  experienced  advertising 
sales  manager.  The  candidate  we  seek 
should  be  an  aggressive  competitive  in¬ 
dividual  with  newspaper  and/or  shopper 
experience.  Planning  and  budgeting  ex¬ 
perience  is  required  along  with  strong 
motivational  skills  to  inspire  our  growing 
sales  staff.  To  become  a  part  of  one  of  the 
largest  communication  companies  in  the 
nation,  send  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Stan  Wade.  Director  of  Sales,  Penny 
Saver  Publications,  6775  West  174th 
Street.  Tinley  Park  IL60477. 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  SALES 
This  is  a  new  position  being  created  for  a 
proven  ad  manager  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  fastest  growing  MSA’s.  High  per¬ 
sonal  standards,  proven  track  record  and 
ability  to  handle  many  projects  at  once  is 
mandatory.  Applicant  must  have  good 
written  and  verbal  communication  skills 
and  a  solid  background  in  customer/ 
personnel  relations.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  expected  earniiigs  to;  Fred  V. 
Brooks,  Director  of  Sales,  The  Las  Vegas 
SUN,  R)  Box  4275,  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 
89127. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
10,000  circulation  weekly  newspaper  in 
beautiful  Sun  Valley  Idaho.  Abilities  to 
establish  good  working  repoire  with 
clients,  to  motivate  and  supervise  a  staff 
of  three  and  to  create  effective  promo¬ 
tions  are  essential.  Advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  a  marketing  degree  and  desire 
to  work  hard  are  musts.  Salary  high 
teens.  Send  letter,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Idaho  Mountain  Express,  PO 
Box  1013,  Ketchum,  ID  83340. 

CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  SALES  MGR. 
Our  rapidly-expanding  newspaper  group. 
The  Princeton  Packet  Inc.,  has  a  solid 
sales  career  opening  in  our  classified  de¬ 
partment.  This  new  sales  position  will 
require  an  experienced  newspaper  sales¬ 
person  with  the  ability  to  sell,  service 
and  develop  the  outside  sales  efforts  for 
our  Real  Estate,  Automotive  and  Help 
Wanted  advertising.  This  person  must  be 
able  to  interface  with  other  sales  mana¬ 
gers  and  departments  plus  supervise  one 
salesperson  in  Real  Estate.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  join  a  fast- 
moving  newspaper  group  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  an  unlimited  future.  Please  send 
cover  letter  and  resume  with  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  John  O’Rourke,  The  Princeton 
Packet  Inc.,  PO  Box  350,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer. 

CO-OP  MANAGER.  One  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  fastest  growing  dailies  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  manager  to  develop  our 
co-op  department.  Applicants  must  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  co-op  advertising, 
be  a  top-notch  salesperson,  have  a 
strong  presentation  background,  and 
have  the  ability  to  work  with  and  moti¬ 
vate  people.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Nashua  Telegraph,  PO  Box  1008, 
Nashua,  NH  03061,  Attn;  Bruce  Hart¬ 
mann; _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
100,000  daily  in  competitive  market 
has  an  immediate  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  newspaper  sales  representa¬ 
tive.  Salary,  expense  allowance  plus 
commission.  Excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Personnel  Manager,  Las 
Vegas  Review-Journal,  PO  Box  70,  Las 
Vegas,  NV  89125.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


FOR 


NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 

We  are  seeking  an  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  with  a  strong  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  lead,  motivate  and  train  a  veter¬ 
an  classified  sales  staff,  as  well  as  plan 
and  implement  special  promotions,  aid 
in  budgeting  and  aggressively  pursue 
new  business.  We  ^fer  an  excellent 
compensation  package  and  company  be¬ 
nefits.  Our  paper  is  a  growing  43,000 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
beautiful  SW  Virginia  and  Upper  E  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Send  resume  and  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  salary  history  and  personal  goals  to: 
Lee  Owens,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Bristol  Herald  Courier,  PO  Box  609, 
Bristol,  VA  24203. 

GENERAL/ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Exciting  growth  opportunity  at  Zone  4 
shopper  for  energetic  person  with  broad 
shopper  experience  and  history  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Applicant  should  thrive  on  com¬ 
petitive  marketing,  be  able  to  train  and 
lead  sales  staff,  and  manage  diverse  op¬ 
erations.  Compensation  at  $40,000  to 
$50,000.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Land¬ 
mark  Communications,  PO  Box  549, 
Shelbyville,  KY. 

MARKETING  DIRECTOR 
Fast  growing,  marketing  oriented  smal¬ 
ler  daily  with  two  TMC  products  and  two 
specialty  publications  is  seeking  a  highly 
motivated  person  to  lead  our  marketing 
departments.  Our  emphasis  is  on  train¬ 
ing,  team  work  and  good  marketing  and 
advertising  and  circulation.  The  right 
candidate  should  also  have  good  plan¬ 
ning,  organizing  and  people  skills. 

We  are  a  Zone  2  company  that  gives  each 
manager  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
personal  and  professional  growth.  We 
are  located  in  a  resort  oriented  commun¬ 
ity.  Exceptional  benefits,  an  excellent 
compensation  program  and  a  company 
that  respects  uniqueness  are  several 
reasons  why  working  for  our  company 
provides  a  great  career  opportunity.  Your 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  9130,  Editor  &  Publisher  will  open 
our  communication.  All  replies  strictly 
confidential. 

Major  Chicago  entertainment  magazine 
seeks  aggressive  ad  manager  for  new  ti¬ 
tles  in  production.  Cold  calf  experience  a 
must.  Should  lead  by  example.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to;  David  Roberts,  Pubfisher,  Illi¬ 
nois  Entertainer,  PO  Box  125  Fairbury  IL 
61739. 

OUR  COMPANY  IS  GROWING! 

With  new  acquisitions,  we  need  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  people  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  managers.  We  have  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  company  benefits.  If  you 
are  interested  in  a  challenging  opportun¬ 
ity  in  some  of  the  most  ideal  sunbelt  or 
midwest  living  areas,  send  your  resume 
to  Hal  J.  Paradis,  PO  Box  880,  Yucca 
Valley,  CA  92284,  a  division  of  Brehm 
Communications. 

E&P 

CLASSIFIEDS 

(212)  675-4380 

OUR  FAST-GROWING  newspaper  group, 
located  in  a  highly  competitive  New  Eng¬ 
land  market,  is  searching  for  two  experi¬ 
enced,  dynamic  advertising  managers 
for  our  daily  and  weekly  sales  staffs. 
Successful  candidates  will  have  proven 
records  in  sales  and  three  to  five  years 
sales  management  experience.  We  are 
looking  for  creative,  high-energy  achiev¬ 
ers  with  strong  motivational  skiNs  to  work 
with  our  Advertising  Director  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  teaching  our  aggressive  sales 
staffs.  These  are  key  positions  with  ex¬ 
cellent  growth  potential. 

Send  resumes  and  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  9120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RECRUITER/TRAINER 
Our  company  is  currently  seeking  an  in¬ 
dividual  experienced  in  the  recruiting 
and  training  of  advertising  sales  people. 
We  are  a  young  but  growing  company,  a 
subsidiary  of  Tribune  Community  Pub¬ 
lications  and  offer  career  opportunities 
for  right  individual.  The  candidate  we 
seek  must  have  a  strong  advertising  sales 
background  with  experience  in  and  the 
ability  to  hire,  train  and  motivate  a  grow¬ 
ing  sales  staff.  If  you  feel  you  are  qual¬ 
ified  for  this  rewarding  position  please 
send  resume,  salary  history  and  a  list  of 
references  to  Stan  Wade,  do  Penny  Sav¬ 
er  Publications,  6775  W.  174th  St., 
Tinley  Park,  IL  60477. 

SALES  DIRECTOR  experienced  person 
with  background  in  display,  classified 
and  circulation  sales  sought  by  long 
established,  weekly  newspaper  located 
in  metropolitan  New  York  area.  Send  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  requirements  to 
Box  9094,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  lOOK 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
7,000  5-day  with  35,000  TMC  located 
on  Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Outstanding  growth 
potential  for  highly  motivated  circulator. 
Send  full  resume  and  cover  letter  outlin¬ 
ing  experience  and  salary  requirements 
to  Publisher,  The  Citizen,  PO  Box 
57907,  Webster.  TX  77598. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Middle  Tennessee  area.  Newspaper  cir¬ 
culating  16,500.  Market  is  the  5th  fas¬ 
test  growing  county  in  US  and  needs 
aggressive,  experienced  Circulation 
Manager  with  five  years  marketing  back- 

f round  to  take  daily  paper  past  25,000. 
end  resume  and  salary  history  to:Pete 
Bennett 

The  Daily  News  Journal 
TO  Box  68 

Murfreesboro,  TN  37133-0068 


CIRCL-ATION  DIRECTOR  for  12,000 
Zone  4  daily.  Must  be  versed  in  all  areas 
of  circulation  including-ABC  and  VAC. 
Personality  and  appearance  are  impor¬ 
tant  along  with  being  “people  oriented" 
in  dealing  with  staff,  carriers  and  public. 
Excellent  area  in  which  to  reside.  Send 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
9112,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Assistant  Circulation 
Manager  need  immediately  for  7-day 
daily,  with  17,000  circulation,  in  New 
Mexico.  Beautiful  climate  with  lots  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  skiing.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  c/o  Sande 
Burr,  Circulation  Manager,  Farmington 
Daily  Times,  TO  Box  450,  Farmin^on, 
NM  87499. 

EDITOR  & 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  is  seeking 
aggressive  applicants  for  District  Sales 
^Mnager  positions.  Proven  DSM,  man¬ 
agerial,  and  success  necessary.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Send  complete  resume, 
salary  history/requirements  and  referr 
ences  to  Box  9150,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DIVISION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  seeking  an  indi¬ 
vidual  witn  experience  in  single  copy 
sales  in  a  competitive  market.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  will  include  supervising  route 
drivers  who  sen/ice  single  copy  outlets 
throughout  Chicago.  Qualified  appli¬ 
cants  should  have  experience  as  a  sales 
route  driver  or  a  supervisor  of  sales 
routes  plus  a  competitive  nature.  Re¬ 
quires  a  fair  minded  person  who  can 
motivate  and  work  comfortably  in  a  un¬ 
ion  atmosphere  with  a  long  history  of 
excellent  cooperation. 

Five  day  work  weeks  includes  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  Salary  $29,000  to 
$32,000  plus  comprehensive  benefits 
and  company  vehicle.  Send  your  resume 
in  confidence  to  The  Chicago  Tribune 
Company:  Employee  Relations-Freedom 
Center  (LG),  435  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  IL  60611. 


EDITORIAL 


A  NEWSLETTER  needs  top  news  and 
analysis  skills:  Heavy  phones,  light 
travel,  tight  writing,  nonsmoker.  Prefer 
knowledge  of  entertainment  or  consum¬ 
er  electronics.  Publisher,  Box  85486, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90072. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR;  Los  Angeles  based 
national  Catholic  weekly  seeks  associate 
editor  with  strong  writing  skills.  Must 
have  minimum  or  2  years  professional 
experience  in  journalism.  Will  be  impor¬ 
tant  member  of  small,  young,  lively 
editorial  staff.  Duties  include  writing, 
copy  editing,  design.  Salary  negotiable. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume,  writing  sam¬ 
ples  to;  Lori  Seyer,  Catholic  Twin  Circle, 
6404  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Suite  900,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90048. 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
Small  AM  5-day  daily  in  Zone  4  coastal 
area  needs  slot  person  to  complement 
veteran  editor  in  producing  high-quality 
section.  AP,  heavy  local  emphasis,  ma¬ 
jor  tournament.  Ideal  person  has  at  least 
1  year’s  desk  experience,  layout  skills. 
Resume,  samples,  references,  salary 
history  to  Box  9132,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  Zone  5 
statewide  business  magazine.  Duties; 
copy  editing,  production,  assigning  stor¬ 
ies,  work  with  freelance  writers,  some 
writing.  Box  9135,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 
needed  for  Florida  dailies.  Must  be 
agressive,  organized,  neat,  talented  and 
versatile.  Hours  and  duties  demanding, 
and  include  full  responsibility  for  editing 
a  40,000  PM  daily  as  well  as  editing  and 
coordinating  copy  for  180,000  AM  daily 
and  200,000  weekend  section.  Will 
work  with  five  business  writers  and  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  Duties  may  expand.  Prefer 
experience  in  both  business  reporting 
and  editing.  Send  copies  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  section  and/or  clips  of  your  report¬ 
ing  along  with  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Apply  to  Karen 
Brune  Mathis,  Business  Editor,  Florida 
Times-Union/Jacksonville  Journal,  PO 
Box  1949-F,  Jacksonville,  FL  32231  by 
September  14. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 
Hard-working  prize-winning  48,000 
Zone  3  daily  has  immediate  opening  for 
assistant  night  news  editor  strong  on 
copy  editing  skills.  If  you  have  the  ex¬ 
perience,  drive  and  determination,  send 
work  samples  and  salary  expectations  to: 
Stan  Whitlock,  Senior  News  Editor, 
Kingsport  Times-News,  PO  Box  479 
Kingsport  TN  37662. 


BUSINESS  REPORTERS 
The  Anchorage  Times  Business  Depart¬ 
ment  is  looking  for  verterans  to  help  cov¬ 
er  the  fast-paced  economy  of  Alaska 
area.  We  want  reporters  more  interested 
in  quality  than  quantity  and  who  will  dig 
to  get  stories  in  competitive,  two- 
newspaper  Anchorage.  Successful  ap¬ 
plicant  will  have  three  years  reporting 
experience,  including  coverage  of  finan¬ 
cial  and/  or  energy  issues.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  unmatched  quality  of  life.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to:  Bill  King,  Personnel 
Department,  PO  Box  40,  Anchorage,  AK 
99510. 


BUSINESS  WRITER  Editor  &  Pu 

Effective  immediately  the  Bakersfield  - 

Californian  is  accepting  applications  for 
a  business  writer  with  2-3  years  experi-  PuliUer  pru 
ence  covering  oil  and  energy  related  looking  for ; 
topics.  Strong  people  skills  a  must  cou-  oalist  for  a  k 
pled  with  the  ability  to  work  under  dead-  Applicant  n 

line  pressure.  The  business  section  pro-  sod  manage 
duces  business  pages  T uesday-Saturday  y®s^  reporti 

with  showcase  real  estate  in  business 
section  on  Sunday.  Application  should  °ox  9055, 

be  submitted  to  Jim  varley.  Assistant  - — 

Managing  Editor/News,  PO  Box  440,  EC 

Bakersfield,  CA  93302.  No  phone  calls  Zooe  2  AM  i 
please.  EOE.  ous  and  gro 

_  veteran  edit 

COPY  EDITOR  Long  traditii 

The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  seeks  appli-  candidates; 
cants  with  a  mastery  of  the  language,  •)/  consen/at 
major  league  editing  and  design  skills  and  local  iss 
and  a  record  of  achievement  for  a  key  writing,  gooi 
desk  job  with  growth  potential.  Send  re-  maturity  am 
sume,  samples  to  Norman  Bell,  Manag-  Pleasetell  u 
ing  Editor,  PO  Box  1 1000,  Tacoma,  WA  approach  th 
98411.  and  salary  i 

- ^ -  Editor  &  Pu 

COPY  EDITOR:  Three  or  more  years  ex-  _ 

perience.  Need  wordsmith  who  can  do  it  ENTE 

all;  concise  editing,  lively  headlines,  in-  The  Bouldei 
viting  layout,  proven  news  judgment,  perienced. 
Opportunity  in  unique  bicultural  border  ment/artsec 
town.  Send  resume,  clippings  to  Tim  tions,  one  a 
Gallagher,  Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  andtheothi 
Herald-Post,  PO  Box  20,  El  Paso,  TX  Both  use  col 
79999.  abilities  in 

-  editing.  Su 

COPYEDITORS  (Knight  Ridi 

The  Times  Herald-Record  one  of  the  fas-  educated  m 
test  growing  daily  newspapers  in  the  na-  cover  letter 
tion  IS  seeking  experienced  copy  editors,  phy  and  thn 
We  are  a  dynamic,  community  oriented  tor,  Managi 
regional  newspaper  serving  the  mid-  Daily  Camer 
Hudson  Valley  just  65  miles  from  NYC.  80306.  EO 
Successful  candidates  will  possess  a 
college  degree,  preferably  in  journalism 
or  English  and  three  years  of  editing  ex¬ 
perience.  If  you  thrive  on  deadlines, 
have  a  firm  command  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  a  talent  for  improving  others' 
writing,  a  flair  for  bright  effective  head¬ 
lines  and  a  commitment  to  excellence 
we  would  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  are  a 
part  of  the  Ottaway  Newspaper  Group,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones, 

Inc.  Please  send  resume  and  salaiy  his¬ 
tory  to:  Personnel  Director,  The  Times 
Herald-Record,  40  Mulberry  St.,  Mid¬ 
dletown,  NY  10940. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF.  Our  24,000-  little  old  lac 
circulation  AM  is  searching  for  a  person  investigativ 
with  a  bold  clean  approach  to  layout  and  starter  and  I 
a  respect  for  language.  We  want  a  weekly  witi 
teacher  and  a  doer  to  lead  a  4-person  midwest  su 
desk  and  act  as  design  and  style  editor  jfications,  n 
for  the  entire  newspaper.  This  is  a  fine  to  Box  912: 

opportuni^  for  the  desk  person  who  has  - 

the  ambition  to  step  into  a  challenging  "HOW  TO 
role.  Send  resume  and  layout  samples  to  ISM"  For  ir 
Frank  Fantini,  Delaware  State  News,  PO  Marketing  I 
Box  737,  Dover,  DE  19903.  WA  98503, 
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EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER 
A  monthly  business  magazine  in  south¬ 
ern  New  Hampshire  se^s  a  writer  with 
strong  journalism  credentials  who  can 
cover  complex  issues  and  write  an  occa¬ 
sional  feature  with  flair.  Applicants  must 
have  a  minimum  of  two  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Please  submit  samples  of  written 
work  that  emphasize  your  versatility.  Do 
not  call.  Send  correspondence  to  Editor, 
Business  NH,  177  East  Industrial  Drive, 
Manchester,  NH  03103. 

EDITOR 

For  new  weekly  with  statewide  circula¬ 
tion.  Associated  with  established  daily. 
Will  edit  and  design  paper,  write  and 
photgraph,  direct  full  time  reporter  and 
freelancers.  Expect  hard  work.  Zone  1. 
Box  9137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ECONOMICS  REPORTER,  D.C. 
Experienced  economics/financial  repor¬ 
ter  to  cover  Washington.  Knowledge  of 
Fed,  SEC,  FDIC,  other  key  agencies. 
Wire  experience  helpful.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  salary  history  to  Box  9144, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  DESK 

Pulitzer  prize  winning  PM  in  Zone  3  is 
looking  for  a  seasoned  aggressive  jour¬ 
nalist  for  a  key  position  on  the  city  desk. 
Applicant  must  possess  strong  editing 
and  management  skills,  minimum  of  five 
years  reporting  or  editing  experience  on  a 
daily  newspaper  required.  Resume  to 
Box  9055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Zone  2  AM  daily  (43,000)  in  a  prosper¬ 
ous  and  growing  market  must  replace  a 
veteran  ^itorial  writer  who  is  retiring. 
Long  tradition  of  supporting  Democratic 
candidates  and  liberal  causes  in  a  heavi¬ 
ly  conservative  area.  Emphasis  on  state 
and  local  issues.  Requires  a  deft  touch  in 
writing,  good  sense  of  humor,  tolerance, 
maturity  and  assorted  other  attributes. 
Pleasetell  us  in  first  letter  how  you  would 
approach  this  challenge.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9091, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 
The  Boulder  Daily  Camera  seeks  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  knowledgeable  entertain¬ 
ment/arts  ed  itor  to  direct  two  weekly  sec¬ 
tions,  one  a  36  page  events  oriented  tab 
and  the  other  a  Sunday  feature  section. 
Both  use  color.  Candidates  must  possess 
abilities  in  editorial  planning  and  copy 
editing.  Supportive  work  atmosphere 
(Knight  Ridder  paper)  in  congenial  well- 
educated  mountain  city.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  describing  editorial  philoso¬ 
phy  and  three  writing  clips  to  Ken  Doc¬ 
tor,  Managing  Editor/Features,  Boulder 
Daily  Camera,  PO  Box  591,  Boulder,  CO 
80306.  EOE/AA. 


EDITOR 

Large  suburban  newspaper  group  seek¬ 
ing  experienced  editor  who  is  creative, 
enthusiastic  and  has  the  vision  to  ex¬ 
pand  with  this  growing  group.  Must  be 
able  to  motivate  and  manage  staff  and 
produce  ideas  that  will  improve  on  a  pub¬ 
lishing  tradition  of  well-read  and 
accepted  newspapers.  Zone  9.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirments  to  Box  9127, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/REPORTER.  I  need  someone 
who  is  capable  of  doing  it  all,  from  junior 
high  sports  to  editorials,  from  helping 
little  old  ladies  with  their  tea  stories  to 
investigative  reporting.  Must  be  self¬ 
starter  and  have  an  eye  for  news.  Twice 
weekly  with  shoppers  in  competitive 
midwest  suburban  market.  Send  qual¬ 
ifications,  references  and  salary  history 
to  Box  9123,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR  NEEDED  for  small  daily  in 
southern  California.  Must  have  good 
writing  and  editing  skills  and  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  local  news.  Send  resume  to  Don 
Johnson,  Santa  Paula  Daily  Chronicle, 
PO  Box  30,  Santa  Paula  CA  93060. 

EDITOR 

Prize  winning  weekly  group  wants  first- 
rate,  hands-on  editor  to  report,  write, 
edit,  and  to  recruit,  train  and  direct  staff 
of  part  timers  and  correspondents.  De¬ 
manding,  competitive  news  scene.  Must 
have  strong  reporting  and  editing  back¬ 
ground.  Salary  negotiable.  Send  letter 
and  resume to:  JamesTunnell,  Advertis¬ 
er  Photo  News  Group,  PO  Box  190,  War¬ 
wick,  NY  10990. 

EDITORIAL 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
Leading  business  newspaper  in  high- 
tech  industry  is  looking  for  seasoned  pro 
to  fill  demanding  Executive  Editor  posi¬ 
tion.  Candidate  should  have  newspaper 
and/or  magazine  experience,  solid  edito¬ 
rial  capabilities,  and  managerial  experi¬ 
ence.  We  are  looking  for  a  leader  to  help 
us  expand  existing  publications,  and  de¬ 
velop  ideas  for  new  publications.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Suburban  NY  loca¬ 
tion.  Resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
box  9147,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Exciting  daily  in  gas  industry  needs  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  in  Houston  or  Washington. 
Non-smoker.  Chance  to  grow  profes¬ 
sionally  for  very  expert  business  news 
writer.  High  pay  now,  higher  soon.  Be¬ 
come  an  important  nationally  know 
celebrity.  Right  away,  rush  resume  to 
Editor,  George  Spencer,  PO  Box  2609, 
Washington,  DC  20013. 

EDITOR  WANTED  for  state-wide,  weekly 
Catholic  newspaper.  Applicants  re¬ 
quired  to  have  trainingand/or  experience 
in  newspaper  management  and  working 
knowledge  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Let¬ 
ters  of  application  and  resumes  shold  be 
sent  to:  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Vetter,  The  North 
Carolina  Catholic,  300  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Drive,  Raleigh,  NC  27606-2198. 

EDITOR  with  lively  ideas  and  strong 
track  record  wanted  to  direct  Leisure 
section  for  Southeastern  Minnesota  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper’s  Weekend  edition.  Strong 
in  makeup.  Editor  will  work  with  writer  in 
coverage  of  Leisure  activities,  arts, 
trends,  personality  profiles,  television 
and  radio,  etc.  Needs  to  be  self  starter. 
Send  resume  to  Bob  Retzlaff,  Managing 
Editor,  Rochester  Post-Bulletin,  PO  Box 
6118,  Rochester,  MN  55903. 


ECONOMIC  REPORTERS 
60,000  circulation  alternative  news¬ 
weekly  in  Hartford  CT  seeks  experienced 
reporters.  Resume  and  clips  to  Gary 
Nielson,  Advocate  Newspapers,  1184 
Chapel  St.  New  Haven,  CT  06511. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

BUSINESS  WRITER 
Experienced  journalist  skilled  in  layout 
and  editing,  with  strong  management 
ability,  needed  to  edit  Living,  Food  and 
Entertainment  sections  on  a  40,000  AM 
one  hour  north  of  Baltimore. 

Proven  writer  with  thorough  knowledge 
of  business  will  cover  diverse  industrial, 
retail  and  financial  institutions  in  a  grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  area  of  380,0CX). 
Send  resume,  clips  and  cover  letter  to: 
Sam  Fosdick,  Executive  Editor,  York 
Daily  Record,  1750  Industrial  Highway, 
York,  PA  17402. 


NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


HELP  WANTED 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR  THE  BEST 

JOURNALISTIC  PROFESSIONALS 
We  are  in  immediate  need  of  aggressive 
journalistic  professionals.  For  thousands 
of  journalistic  professionals,  1985  will 
be  the  best  year  ever  for  the  industry, 
because  this  year  is  the  year  for  the  job 
market  where  the  markets  are  wide  open 
from  coast  to  coast  from  every  aspect  of 
the  industry. 

Most  important  to  you  is  to  find  the  best 
job  in  the  market  and  win  it  hands  down! 
...here  at  Media  Talent  Network  Man¬ 
agement  Consultants,  we  stand  pre- 
i  pared  and  ready  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win 
that  job  for  you.  We  have  an  excellent 
reputation  and  are  a  national  marketing 
consulting  firm  in  the  industry  catering 
to  the  broadcast,  literary,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  professionals  from  coast  to  coast. 
For  career  marketing  informaion  on 
aval  lable  journal  istic  careers  write  or  cal  I 
Media  Talent  Network  Management 
'  Consultants,  2400  Merchant  Dr.,  NW, 
Suite  200,  Knoxville,  TN  37912,  (615) 
522-7900.  All  inquiries  held  in  strictest 
I  confidence. 

LIVE  IN  THE  ROCKIES 
Monthly  national  magazine  needs  an 
associate  editor.  Desired  qualifications 
include  strong  editing/reporting  back¬ 
ground,  knowTedge  of  and  interest  in 
military  affairs,  weapons,  history,  photo¬ 
graphy  and  the  great  outdoors,  ^nd  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  etc.  to  John  Metzger  PO  Box 
693,  Boulder  CO  80306. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  mid-sized  daily 
in  upstate  New  York.  Must  be  excellent 
at  organization  and  planning,  people 
management  and  editorial  writing.  Send 
resume  with  detailed  management  ex¬ 
perience  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  9086,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Strong  leadership  for  staff  of  40  repor¬ 
ters,  editors;  morning,  evening  dailies. 
At  least  5-7  years  daily  experience  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment,  budgeting.  Innovative  ideas  in  lay¬ 
out,  design.  Send  resume  (be  specific 
about  management,  budget  experience) 
to  Frederick  News-Post,  PO  Box  578, 
Frederick,  MD  21701.  Att:  Personnel 
Director.  No  phone  calls. 


I  BUSINESS 
REPORTER 

Prominent  national  daily  news¬ 
paper  covering  metals,  new 
materials  and  metal  working  in¬ 
dustries  seeks  business  repor¬ 
ters  ready  to  face  a  mid-day 
deadline  and  bring  these  indus¬ 
tries  the  news  they  need  on  a 
daily  basis.  Newspaper  is  a  di¬ 
vision  of  a  Fortune  500  com¬ 
pany,  offering  fine  benefits.  Ap¬ 
plicants  must  have  full-time 
daily  newspaper  experience,  be 
willing  to  investigate  and  be 
accurate  reporters.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips  and  state  salary 
sought  to:  Executive  Editor, 
AMM,  7  East  12  Street,  New 
York  NY  10003.  No  phone  calls 
accepted. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
MAILROOM 


MID-SIZED  ZONE  5  DAILY  needs  self¬ 
starter  to  fill  important  regional  staff 
vacancy.  This  individual  will  man  1- 
person  bureau  in  rural  community  of 
6,000.  Responsibilities  include  feature 
writing,  coordinating  agricultural  cover¬ 
age,  developing  network  of  free-lance 
writers  and  functioning  as  regional  editor 
in  that  supervisors  absence.  Box  9041, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOVING  UP? 

The  Fayetteville  Times,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
finalist  in  Southeastern  North  Carolina  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  to  cover  a  fast- 
paced  police  beat.  Apply  only  if  you  are  a 
rising  young  star  with  three  to  four  years 
of  full  time  daily  expwience.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Luke 
West,  News  Editor,  The  Fayetteville 
Times,  PO  Box  M9,  Fayetteville,  NC 
28302. 


NEWS,  LAYOUT  AND  COPY  EDITOR 
New  business  monthly  ma^zine  needs 
journalist  who  can  edit,  write  headlines 
and  lay  out  pa^.  Willing  to  relocate  to 
Southeast.  Inaude  resume  and  tell  all, 
including  salary  history,  in  first  letter. 
Write  to  Box  9081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  in  scenic  Adirondack 
Mountains  in  New  York  State  seeking 
^neral  news  reporter.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  setting  and  great  lifestyle 
in  vibrant  community  and  sports  center 
of  Lake  Placid.  Call  (518)  891-2600  or 
523-4401. 


NEWS  EDITOR  to  fill  vacancy  on  award¬ 
winning,  independent  weekly  newspaper 
in  western  New  York's  most  beautiful 
suburban,  rural  community.  Satisfying 
growth  spot  for  person  who  loves  small 
town  journalism,  not  afraid  to  roll  up 
sleeves.  $13,  000  to  start,  plus  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  particulars  to  Suburban 
Press.  Orchard  Park,  NY  14127. 


NEWS  REPORTER  wanted  tor  Texas 
Gulf  Coast  daily  newpaper.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to  PO  Box  1551,  Bay  City, 
TX  77414. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

For  media  relations  department  of 
Maryknoll.  Degree  in  journalism  or 
equivalent  in  newspaper  experience  as 
writer/reporter/editor.  Ability  to  inter¬ 
view,  research,  write,  edit  and  place 
news  stories  in  religious  and  secular 
print  media.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Maryknoll 
Fathers  and  Brothers,  Media  Relations 
Department,  Walsh  Building,  Maryknoll, 
NY  10545. 


PHOTO  DIRECTOR 

Take  charge  of  a  combined  AM-PM 
photo  department,  guide  it  to  excell¬ 
ence,  and  reap  the  rewards.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  strong  manager  who  can 
encourage  photographers  to  produce 
and  editors  to  display  quality  photo¬ 
graphs  daily.  Box  9100,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER 

To  cover  prime  beat  for  nation's  largest 
daily  legal  affairs  newspaper.  StrongTeg- 
al  knowledge  and  journalism  experience 
needed.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Resume 
and  clips  to;  Editorial  Department,  PO 
Box  54026,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90054. 


REPORTER-Entry  level  or  experienced 
for  straight  reporting  job  on  major, 
award-winning.  South  Carolina  semi¬ 
weekly.  Job  open  soon  due  to  staff  prom¬ 
otions.  Box  9153,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  handle  Life  and  Leisure 
section  of  a  major  South  Carolina  semi¬ 
weekly.  Entry-level,  recent  J-school 
graduates  should  apply.  Job  open  now. 
Box  9154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AM  50,000  circulation 
seeking  copy  editor.  Emphasis  on  solid 
layouts,  crisp  headline  writing,  versatil¬ 
ity  and  willingness  to  work  hard.  Two 
years'  experience  desired.  Include  lay¬ 
out  and  headline  samples  with  letter  and 
resume.  Box  9141,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  small  award¬ 
winning  daily  newspaper  in  pleasant 
north  central  Ohio  community.  Entry- 
level  position,  modern  design,  growing 
company.  We  stress  local  news.  Reply  to 
Box  9139,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EftP  CLASSIFIEDS 

(212)  675-4380 


METRO  EDITOR 


REPORTER.  Ski  resort  weekly  near 
Aspen.  General  assignment,  photogra¬ 
phy,  layout.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  5770, 
Snowmass  Village,  (10  81615. 


SELF-STARTER  NEWS  EDITOR  needed 
for  Zone  2  tri-weekly.  Strong  news  sense, 
layoutand  editing  skills  required.  Salary 
commensurate  v/ith  experience,  abilities 
and  people  skills.  Benefits  package. 
Small  town  environment  but  close  to 
metro  area.  Position  open  in  Fall  1985. 
Box  9062,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER 

Fulltime  sportswriter,  plus  some  feature 
work.  Long  hours,  hard  work,  low  pay, 
but we'llconsidera  beginner,  and  he/she 
will  benefit  from  working  with  the  best 
professional  staff  in  the  West.  Great  area 
for  skiing,  biking,  climbing,  hiking, 
fishing,  etc.  Resume  and  clips  to  Ray 
Stephens,  Editor,  Jackson  Hole  Guide, 
PO  Box  648,  Jackson  Hole,  WY  83001. 


For  booming  suburban 
daily;  candidate  must  be 
hard-charger  with  at  least 
5  years  daily  experience  as 
a  reporter  and  desk  editor. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  enter¬ 
prise,  ability  to  motivate 
and  aggressively  use  the 
strengths  of  a  talented 
news  staff.  This  is  a  major 
metropolitan  market  in 
Zone  3.  Box  91 56,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STATE  NEWS  editor,  11,000  circula¬ 
tion,  daily  except  Sunday.  Self-starter, 
responsible  for  6-county  area.  Two  years 
experience.  Photo  and  VDT  experience  a 
plus.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Debbie 
Graham,  City  Editor,  The  Courier  Herald, 
Dublin  GA  31040. 


SMALL  DAILY  seeks  energetic,  talented 
reporter  who  enjoys  community  journal¬ 
ism.  Committment  to  overall  product 
and  ability  to  work  with  others  are  musts. 
Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to 
John  Rumbach,  The  Herald,  PO  Box  31 
Jasper  IN  47546. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER- 
PHOTOGRAPHER.  Small  6-day  PM. 
Build  local  pages  on  deadline,  write  reg- 
ular  column,  oversee  reporter- 
photographer.  Send  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Register-News,  118  N.  9th  St., 
MT.  Vernon,  IL  62864. 


PAGE  LAYOUT/COPY  EDITOR 
For  features  department  on  a  growing 
Southern  California  daily.  Demonstrated 
experience  required  showing  first-class 
layout  as  well  as  sharp  copy  editing  and 
headline  writing  skills.  Send  resume,  ex¬ 
amples  of  work  to  Mel  Opotowsky,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor/Features,  Press-Enterprise, 
Box  792,  Riverside,  CA  92502. 


REPORTER  needed  for  nation's  largest 
daily  legal  affairs  newspaper.  Good  be¬ 
nefits.  Resume  and  clips  to  Editorial  De¬ 
partment,  PO  Box  54026,  Los  Angeles, 
CA  90054. 


REPORTERS-intelligent,  energetic,  for 
bureaus.  Ideal  for  staffers  with  year  or 
two  on  weekly  or  small  daily.  Bright 
Grads  considered.  Salary  mid-teens. 
Please,  no  calls.  Deadline  August  31. 
Write:  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
Watertown  Daily  Times,  Watertown,  NY 
13601. 


RELIABLE,  hard-working  general 
assignment  reporters  with  solid  writing 
skills  needed  by  weekly  chain.  Two  posi¬ 
tions  open.  Letter,  resume,  clips  to  Bill 
Doughty,  Glades  Newspaers  Inc.,  PO 
Box  1236  Clewiston  FL  33440. 


SKILLED  COPY  DESK  editor  with  ability 
to  work  well  with  young  people.  Good 
layout  skills  are  a  necessity.  Excellent 
benefits.  Salary  based  on  your  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  samples  to  Phi¬ 
lip  Vega,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  Un¬ 
ion,  PO  Box  129  Junction  City  KS 
66441. 


THE  NEW  YORK  POST  wants  to  hire  the 
best  financial  copy  editor  in  the  country. 
Resumes  to  Box  9143,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TV  Critic 
Movie  Critic 
Weekly  Editor 
Environmental  Writer 
JOB  BANK  has  immediate  openings  for 
the  above  positions.  TV  Critic,  Movie  Cri¬ 
tic  and  Environmental  Writer  are  located 
in  the  midwest.  The  Weekly  Editor  job  is 
in  New  York  state.  For  more  information 
on  these  positions  and  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  journalism  write  JOB  BANK, 
1909  Cinnaminson  Ave,  Cinnaminson 
NJ  08077  or  call  Director  Debra  Bissin- 
ger  at  (609)  786-1910. 


WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
LArge  newspaper  group  has  opening  for 
regional  reporter  to  cover  congess,  f^er- 
al  agencies.  Applicants  need  high  ener¬ 
gy,  three  years  hard  news  experience, 
top  reporting  skills.  Wire  service  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  Resume  and  clips  to:  Editor, 
PO  Box  7608,  Washington  (X)  20044. 


WHY  NOT  HELP  YOURSELF.  Consider 
buying  your  own  newspaper  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  your  work  and  talent. 
Qualified  buyers  can  purchase  for  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  $15,000  down.  Contact  Jim 
Hicks,  Hicks  Media  Service,  31  N. 
Wyoming  Avenue,  Buffalo,  WY  82834. 
(307)  684-5750. 


FREELANCE 


PERSONAL  FINANCE  WRITERS-lf  per¬ 
sonal  finance  is  your  beat,  and  you  write 
about  it  with  clarity  and  enthusiasm,  we 
may  have  an  assi^ment  for  you.  Send 
samples  to  Greg  Daugherty,  Managing 
Editor,  Sylvia  Porter's  Personal  Finance 
Magazine,  380  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  10017. 


JOB  LEADS 


GOVERNMENT  JOBS.  $15,000  - 
$50,000/yr.  possible.  All  occupations. 
Call  (805)  687-6000  Ext.  R-4261  to 
find  out  how. 


FOREMAN-for  daily  30,000  daily  & 
Sunday  circulation  newspaper  with  de¬ 
veloping  TMC  program.  Zone3.  Require¬ 
ments:  Knowledge  of  mailroom  equip¬ 
ment,  supervising  and  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel  for  maximum  efficiency,  effec¬ 
tive  communications  skills,  knowledge 
of  postal  requirements  pertaining  to 
newspapers.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  9142,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESSROOM 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTER  in  Sunny  Tam- 
pa-St.  Petersburg  seeking  experienced 
Community-V-15A  operators.  Call  John 
Terlin  (813)  576-0370. 


GULF  COAST  25,000  daily  currently 
seeking  experienced  offset  pressman. 
Top  pay  and  benefits.  Reply  to  Box 
9126^  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  ZONE  9  daily  needs  press 
room  supervisor  for  double  wide  offset 
press.  Must  have  organized  work  habits 
with  high  marks  in  personnel  &  manage¬ 
ment.  Increasing  color  needs  dictate 
quality  from  top  down.  Will  supervise  & 
work  with  two  crews  &  set  up  mainte¬ 
nance  shift.  Answer  direct  to  publisher. 
Resume  to  Box9116,  Editor  &  Publiser. 


SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA  is  in  need  of  a 
press  person  with  at  least  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  News  King  Community  or  Harris 
presses.  Quality  maintenance  enthu¬ 
siasm  a  plus.  Ability  to  change  with  com¬ 
pany  needs  a  must.  Good  pay  and  be¬ 
nefits.  Replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Send  resume  to  Gulf  Coast  Press  Inc., 
6026  Leeann  Lane,  Naples,  FL  33942, 
Attn:  Bob  Hanuschik. 


PRODUCTION 


ELECTRONICS  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
This  position  wi  1 1  be  responsible  for  coor¬ 
dinating  and  assisting  user  departments 
with  the  Atex  Publishing  System.  Prior 
programming  experience  and  problem 
solving  skills  required.  We  are  major  dai¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Puerto  Rico  area.  Send 
resume  to:  Personnel  Department,  PO 
Box  297,  San  Juan,  PR  (00902). 


PRODUCTION  PERSON  needed  for  7- 
day  morning  paper.  Must  have  hands-on 
experience  on  C.G.  "ONE”  systems, 
C.G.  ADVANTAGE,  C.G.  ACM  9000. 
Send  resume  to: 

Bill  Cochrane 
Galveston  Daily  News 
PO  Box  628 
Galveston,  TX  77550 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-4000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  seeking  production  mana¬ 
ger  experienced  in  maintenance  of  Myc- 
rotek,  Compugraphic  and  Goss.  Good 
salary,  good  opportunity.  David  Reid, 
Weatherford  Daily  News,  Weatherford 
OK  73096.  (405)  772-3301. 


SMALL  ZONE  5  group  with  dailies, 
weeklies  and  shoppers  is  seeking  a  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator  to  consolidate,  orga¬ 
nize  and  manage  its  production  func¬ 
tions  in  our  central  plants.  Management 
and  computer  experience  a  plus.  Be¬ 
nefits  include  medical  and  three  weeks 
vacation.  Send  resume,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  9099,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  commercial 
printer  has  immediate  opening  for  a 
pressroom  foreman.  Experience  with 
Harris  V25  open  web.  Aggressive  with 
strong  organizational,  communication 
and  managerial  skills.  Excellent  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  9092, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


"FAST  TRACK”  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITY 

A  growth/quality  oriented  daily  newspap¬ 
er  in  Zone  9  is  seeking  an  individual  to 
lead  its  production  departments.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  successful  record  as  an 
production  manager  or  comparable  ex¬ 
perience  level.  Candidate  must  possess 
managerial/people  skills,  5  years  mini¬ 
mum  line  experience,  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  offset,  pre-press  and  post-press 
systems,  effective  communication 
skills,  and  a  minimum  of  AA  degree  or 
equivalent  graphic  arts/business  related 
major.  This  progressive  organization 
offers  excellent  growth  potential  for  right 
individual.  Also  excellent  compensation/ 
benefit  program.  EOE.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  9087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISORS 
The  Chicago  Tribune  has  several  excel¬ 
lent  opportunities  for  experienced  mail- 
room  supervisors.  Qualified  men  and 
women  must  have  a  strong  work  history 
with  experience  on  Harris  I372P  insert¬ 
ing  equipment.  Our  seven  day  a  week, 
24  hour  operation  requires  production 
oriented  individuals  willing  to  work  days 
or  nights,  including  weekends.  We  are 
located  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
technically  advanced  production  facili¬ 
ties  in  our  industry.  Individuals  commit¬ 
ted  to  a  career  of  growth  and  excellence 
are  encouraged  to  submit  a  resume,  with 
salary  history,  in  strictest  confidence  to 
Jim  Sollenberger,  Chicago  Tribune  Co., 
Employee  Relations,  Freedom  Center 
(EP),  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
60611. 

Strike  conditions  exist. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
suburban  Philadelphia  weekly  newspap¬ 
er  operation.  We  publish  seven  publica¬ 
tions  with  a  circlation  of  120,000.  In 
addition,  we  have  two  special  mail  prog¬ 
rams  plus  a  variety  of  commercial  work. 
This  person  will  be  responsible  for  com¬ 
posing  and  our  mailroom  operations.  If 
you  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  a  compensation  package 
commensurate  with  experience,  send 
complete  resume  and  availability  today 
to  Box  9076,  Editor-&  Publ'Sher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 
Professional  production  executive  is 
needed  in  Zone  5  daily  (200,000)  and 
Sunday  operation  (260,000).  A  parti¬ 
cipative,  people  oriented  priority  setting 
leader  is  essential.  Technical  knowledge 
should  include  front  end,  pressroom  and 
mailroom.  State  of  the  art  facilities.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  formalized  labor  is  impor¬ 
tant. 

Excellent  opportunity,  salary  and  be¬ 
nefits  package.  For  immediate  confiden¬ 
tial  consideration,  forward  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  history  to  Box  9093,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  M/F/H. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUILD  CREDIBILITY  PROFITABILITY 
Seasoned  Media  Executive,  50,  avail¬ 
able  soon  to  start-up  or  revive  magazine 
or  other  publication.  Balanced,  articu¬ 
late  generalist  with  Management,  Edito¬ 
rial,  Advertising,  Marketing  and  PR  ex¬ 
perience.  All  inquiries  answered.  Box 
9131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  turn-around  manager 
available  late  September.  MBA  and  jour¬ 
nalism  degrees.  Career  growth  from  re¬ 
porter,  editor,  newspaper  group  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing,  advertising  director, 
business  manager,  general  manager, 
publisher,  president  of  small  group.  Ex¬ 
cellent  trainer  and  motivator.  Box9134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER/EDITOR  of  12 
community  papers  interested  in  new 
challenge.  Used  to  competition.  Box 
9149,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
seeks  management  challenge.  Strong 
sales/marketing/management  skills.  12 
years  successuil  experience  newspap¬ 
ers,  TMC  commercial  web.  Excellent 
motivator,  teacher.  English  degree. 
Award  winner.  Call  (307)  765-9655. 


ADVERTISING 


ELEVEN  YEARS  as  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR  in  50,000  plus  circulation 
markets  desires  change  to  small, 
medium,  or  large  market.  Outstanding 
track  record  of  people  management  and 
linage/dollar  growth.  Excellent  health, 
high  energy  level,  experience  in  family 
owned  property,  as  well  as  1 1  years  as 
AD  with  major  chain.  Desire  to  put  down 
roots  and  stay  in  community.  Fully  qual¬ 
ified  in  all  areas  of  sales,  staff  manage¬ 
ment,  and  budgeting.  Box  9096,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


SMALL  DAILY  circulation  manager 
available.  Experience  with  Telegram, 
Garden  City,  Kansas  and  Herald,  Willis- 
ton.  North  Dakota.  (701)  572-3119. 
Gene  E.  Springer,  Box651,  Williston  ND 
58801. 


EDITORIAL 


DEFY  THE  BLACKLIST 
For  reasons  best  known  only  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher  who  both  makes  religion  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  promotion  and  does  not  back  up 
his  men,  I  have  been  freelancing  for  12 
long  and  hard  years.  During  that  time  I 
have  won  every  award  in  the  book.  But  I 
miss  and  love  the  business.  Take  me  on 
and  you'll  get  a  solid  quali^  oriented 
man  who  knows  what  news  is  and  has 
metro/suburban  as  well  as  management 
experience.  You  won’t  be  sorry.  Prefer 
New  York  City,  but  will  go  anywhere  for 
right  opportunity  and  at  my  own  expense 
in  necessary.  Box  9103,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDUCATION  REPORTER  seeks 
100,000-plus  circulation  paper  that 
wants  more  than  school  board  coverage. 
Journeyman  experienced  in  many  beats 

who  thinks  lower  education  is  tops.  Box 

9148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  TEAM.  Over  50 
years  combined  experience  in  newspap¬ 
er  work.  Typesetting,  ad  composition, 
page  makeup,  markup  and  layout.  Hus¬ 
band  also  has  degree  in  journalism  with 
photography  and  ad  copy  writing  course 
work.  Wire  is  skilled  in  typesetting,  six- 
level  tape  punching.  Ray-Comp  ad  com¬ 
position,  proofreading  and  ad  pasteup. 
Seeking  responsible  positions  on  small 
daily  or  strong  weekly  in  Zones  3,  4, 
Southeast  Missouri  or  Eastern  Arkansas. 
Box  9138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISSOURI  J  SCHOOL  GRAD  with  6 
years  reporting,  editing  and  photo  ex¬ 
perience  on  VDT-equipped,  award  win¬ 
ning  twice-weekly  and  weekly  papers 
seeks  reporting  position  on  a  daily  (any 
beat,  any  desk),  preferably  in  Zone  9. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your  job 
back.  Call  today  at  (604)  286-3148  for 
resume,  references  and  clips. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EXILE'S  RETURN 

ROME  BASED  EDITOR  believes  he  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  assist  any  daily, 
magazine  or  network  that  thinks  “World 
Briefs”  are  not  enough.  I  am  a  32-year- 
old  US  citizen,  honors  Columbia  gradu¬ 
ate,  who  has  edited  three  English- 
language  dailies  (founding  two  of  them) 
over  the  course  of  the  last  12  years,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Rome  "Daily  American”,  a 
broadsheet,  and  the  "International  Daily 
News” ,  a  tabloid .  My  credentials  are  top- 
of-the-line,  my  recommendations  excep¬ 
tional.  Trilingual  and  articulate.  I've 
directed  computer-wise  news  staffs  as 
small  as  six  and  as  large  as  24,  training 
them  in  reporting  and  copy  editing  skills 
with  an  eye  toward  European  and 
Mediterranean  affairs.  Several  have 
moved  on  to  correspondent  positions 
with  key  US  foreign  desks.  My  own  back¬ 
ground  includes  the  Washington  Star, 
Newsweek  International,  UPl  and  the 
National  Catholic  Reporter,  each  in  full¬ 
time  capacities.  My  clips  number  city 
council  debates.  Formula  1  racing,  the 
revolution  in  Iran,  papal  elections.  Red 
Brigades  abuductions,  heroin  murders 
in  the  inner  city,  interviews  with  world 
leaders  and  editorial  essays  by  the 
dozens.  I've  also  contirbuted  to  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Inquirer  and  the  NY  Times 
(sports).  I  now  seek  a  position  of  editorial 
leadership  that  on  the  one  hand  would 
play  to  my  ability  to  work  with  others 
whilealso  providing  and  encouraging  the 
kind  of  editorial  feedom  necessary  to 
transform  a  parochial  news  operation,  or 
small  newspaper,  into  a  more  interna¬ 
tional  enterprise.  Above  all,  I  am  a  gifted 
writer  able  to  improve  and  inspire  the 
efforts  of  others  and  analyze  with  preci¬ 
sion  and  style  the  meaning  of  political 
events  beyond  US  territorial  waters.  My 
concern  is  less  the  size  or  location  of  the 
organization  that  might  seek  such 
assets,  nor  am  I  averse  to  an  already 
established  foreign  desk;  I  merely  wish 
to  see  a  visible  commitment  to  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  eloquent  foreign  coverage  and 
the  prizing  of  that  fast-dwindling  thing 
called  a  world  view.  Replies  to  Christ¬ 
opher  Winner,  do  Grant,  331  East  38th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10016. 


GERMAN/SWEDISH/ENGLISH  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  editing/writing:  buisness  peo¬ 
ple.  5  years  experience.  I.  Dietrich, 
27421  Cenajo,  Mission  Viejo,  CA 
92691. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  WRITER,  seven  years  daily  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  collegiate  beat  with 
medium-sized  daily.  Have  covered 
men's  and  women's  collegiate  and  prep 
sports  intensely.  Talented  columnist,  fe¬ 
ature  writer.  Box  9107,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER-COPY  EDITOR  who 
loves  language  and  enterprise  seeks 
position  on  quality-conscious  daily. 
Eleven  years  experience,  exceptionally 
hard  worker,  team  player.  Box  9151, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  YOUNG  WRITER/ 
COLUMNIST  seeks  mag/mid-sized  daily 
writing  position.  Experience  all  phases 
editorial  production.  Scott  Brown,  706 
S.  Hedgecoke,  Borger,  Texas  79007. 
(806)  2V2669  or  (815)  475-4128. 


THE  NEW  BREED-Editor/designer  with 
8  years  experience  seeks  position  as 
graphics  editor  or  art  director.  I  under¬ 
stand  how  to  put  words  and  graphic  ele¬ 
ments  together  to  best  communicate  the 
news.  Advocate  clean,  simple  design. 
Hands-on  experience:  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography,  layout,  pasteup,  man¬ 
agement.  Box  9140,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  newspaper  and  wire  service 
photographer/editor  seeks  position  as 
picture  editor  or  non-shooting  chief 
photographer  at  medium  to  large  daily  or 
weekly  chain.  Prefer  Zones  4,  5,  or  6. 
Strong  management  experience,  good 
organizational  ability,  some  accounting 
and  business  background.  Box  9136, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


CHICAGO  CORRESPONDENT:  Feature 
writer-reporter  for  Chicago  daily  and  out 
of  towners  available  for  contract  or  free¬ 
lance  work.  PO  Box  48922,  Chicago,  IL 
60648.  (312)  967-7666. 


PRODUCTION 


FOREMAN  PRODUCTION  MANAGER, 
25  years  experience  hot  type  to  VDT 
composition.  Letterpress  to  offset, 
sheetfed  and  small  webs.  Commercial, 
newspaper.  Presently  employed.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  9098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  32,  with  The  Big  D.C.  daily 
looking  to  return  to  cover  first  love:  Con¬ 
gress,  politics  and  federal  government  in 
Washington  as  one-man  show  or  as  part 
of  bureau.  12yearsexperience,  10  here. 
Lots  of  enterprise  for  hard  news,  features 
and  target  coverage.  Let's  talk.  Box 
9155,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


PRO  PHOTOGRAPHER,  eight  years 
newspaper  experience  shooting  pMple, 
places,  sports  and  studio  shots,  wants 
staff  position  on  QUALITY  daily  or  maga¬ 
zine,  Zone  1,2,3.  Expect  hard  work  and 
high  standards.  Color/BW  portfolio  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  9146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Editorial  Cartoonists: 

Many  of  their  editors  prefer  to  keep  a  tight  rein 


By  Roger  Van  Ommeren, 

Don  Sneed  and  Daniel  Riffe 

A  survey  of  more  than  half  the 
editorial  cartoonists  at  U.S.  daily 
newspapers  has  revealed  that  news¬ 
room  management  problems  may 
arise  because  cartoonists  and  editors 
sometimes  disagree  over  the  cartoon¬ 
ist’s  role  and  cartoon  content. 

The  survey  indicated  cartoonists 
and  editors  may  even  disagree  on  the 
function  of  a  cartoon. 

A  managing  editor  said,  “Editorial 
cartoons  are  like  editorials.  They  are 
not  like  columns  that  represent  the 
singular  opinion  of  their  author.  With¬ 
out  question,  the  artwork  is  that  of  the 
artist  but  the  message  is  that  of  the 
newspaper.” 

A  cartoonist  disagreed:  “An  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  is  like  a  signed  column  of 
opinion  which  the  reader  comes  to 
recognize  as  the  cartoonist’s  percep¬ 
tion  of  things.” 


The  cartoonists 
considered  themseives  to 
be  much  more  iiberai 
than  their  editors  on 
every  issue  and  some 
expressed  a  desire  for 
more  editoriai  freedom. 


Such  contrary  views  suggest  that 
cartoonists  are  not  regarded  as  repor¬ 
ters  who  conform  to  their  newspa¬ 
pers’  policies  and  editors’  directions. 
Nor  are  they  like  columnists  who  are 
allowed  to  use  their  own  judgment  be¬ 
cause  their  work  is  strictly  the  au¬ 
thor’s  opinion.  A  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  180  cartoonists  asking  for 
their  views  on  political,  social,  econo¬ 
mic,  ecological,  defense  and  foreign 
issues. 

They  were  also  asked  to  indicate 
how  they  thought  their  cartoonists 
would  view  the  same  issues. 

The  survey  of  daily  newspaper  car¬ 
toonists  and  their  editors  determined 
that  they  generally  agree  that  the 
primary  role  of  the  cartoonists  is  that 
of  a  critic.  However,  they  often  dis¬ 
agreed  on  the  six  issues. 

The  cartoonists  considered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  much  more  liberal  than 


their  editors  on  every  issue  and  some 
expressed  a  desire  for  more  editorial 
freedom. 

One  cartoonist  commented,  “Prob¬ 
ably  90%  of  the  editorial  cartoonists 
would  claim  reasonable  freedom  of 
expression.  Possibly  2%  actually 
have  it.” 

An  editoriai  page  editor  observed, 
“Cartoons  cannot  be  done  by  com¬ 
mittee  or  a  panel  of  judges.  They  sel¬ 
dom  can  be  drawn  to  order.  The  editor 
and  cartoonist  work  together  in  that 
the  editor  looks  over  the  offerings  and 
makes  selections.” 

One  cartoonist  advocated  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  ground  rules:  ( 1)  the  cartoonist 
should  be  in  agreement  with  the  em¬ 
ployer-newspaper  on  80  percent  of 
the  issues;  (2)  the  cartoonist  should  be 
a  responsible  individual  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  issues;  and 
(3)  an  agreement  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  cartoonists  will  never  have 
to  draw  anything  against  their  princi¬ 
ples  and  the  publisher  will  never  have 
to  publish  anything  contrary  to  his 
philosophy. 

The  same  cartoonist  noted  that  the 
written  editorial  expression  must 
stick  to  the  straight  and  narrow  and 
not  call  a  former  president  “a  crook” 
but  that  the  cartoonist  “can  engage  in 
visual  acrobatics  and  put  a  burglar’s 
mask  on  the  same  chief  executive. 

“This  is  what  seems  to  bother  many 
editors  —  that  the  cartoonist  is  going 
to  go  beyond  the  limits  and  out  of 
control.” 

The  problem  here  is  that  the  editor, 
because  of  his  background,  is  usually 
accustomed  to  thinking  in  logical, 
verbal  progressions.  The  cartoonist, 
however,  is  a  freer  spirit  who  likes  to 
do  a  few  loops  and  rolls  along  the  way. 

“Our  method  of  operation  is  that  I 
select  the  subject  that  I  want  to  com¬ 
ment  on  and  work  up  one  rough 
sketch  to  show  the  editor  for  the  next 
day’s  edition.  Approval  is  routinely 
given  but  on  occasion  the  editor  will 
suggest  a  minor  change  in  the  caption. 
So  loose  have  the  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tors  been  that  sometimes  they  have 
said,  ‘Well,  this  isn’t  really  our  policy 
but,  if  you  want  to  do  it,  go  ahead.’” 

Another  recognized  his  views  were 
not  shared  by  his  editors. 

“I  admit  that  if  I  were  a  publisher  or 
editor,  I  would  find  it  hard  to  let  my 
cartoonist  draw  something  that  con¬ 
tradicts  my  point  of  view.  I  am  a  con¬ 


firmed  liberal.  I  feel  that  my  opinion  is 
at  least  as  valid  and  well-founded  as 
that  of  my  leader  and  that  I  should  be 
able  to  express  it. 

“That  brings  up  the  perfect  solution 
to  the  whole  problem:  Run  the  car¬ 
toon  on  the  op-ed  page,  so  it  doesn’t 
have  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  problem  with  having  to 
please  someone  else  is  that  you  don’t 
sit  down  to  think  up  the  best  cartoon 
you  can.  You  sit  there  and  try  to 
dream  up  something  that’ll  get  by  the 
brass.  You  just  don’t  do  your  best 
work. 


One  cartoonist 
commented,  “Probably 
90%  of  the  editoriai 
cartoonists  wouid  ciaim 
reasonable  freedom  of 
expression.  Possibly  2% 
actually  have  it.” _ 


Another  cartoonist  concluded  edi¬ 
tors  should  make  the  final  decision  on 
publishing  or  not  publishing  a  car¬ 
toon.  He  reported  working  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  who  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  own  positions  on  most  major 
issues,  leaving  him  frustrated. 

“I  believe  that  it  can  be  of  immense 
help  to  a  cartoonist  to  have  an  editor 
whose  input  and  judgment  are  valued. 
It  is  clear  that  the  editor  is  ultimately 
responsible  for  the  content  and  that  is 
as  it  should  be.” 

He  suggested  that  different  con¬ 
flicts  may  arise  and  that  judgments 
should  be  made  by  different  indi¬ 
viduals  depending  on  the  conflicts:  (1) 
if  the  question  is  libel,  a  lawyer  should 
pass  judgment;  (2)  if  the  question  is 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE 
WITH  WHAT  IS  QOIHQ  OH  IH 
AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBIHG  TO 


ADVERTISING  NEBS 


(published  every  second  Friday),  the  oldest  established 
and  liveliest  newspaper  covering  the  advertising  and 
communications  industry  in  the  very  active  and  growing 
Australian  market. 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 
Yoffa  Building,  432  Elizabeth  Street 
Surry  Hills  N.S.W.  2010,  Australia 
Send  a  copy  of  each  issue  for  one  year  (26  issues)— 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.S.A.  for  SA  88.00.  Payment 
must  be  made  by  bank  draft  in  Australian  currency. 
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GOSS  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS: 

.  SINGLE-SOURCE  SUPPLIER- 

SINGLE-COPY  ACCOUNTABILITY 


THE  GPS 5000  SnCKER- 
ABfflCH  DROPHEKHTAS  LOWAS 
TWO  IIKHES  imOVES  PRODUaCMJAUTY. 


The  GPS  5000  Stacker,  noncompensating 
model,  features  a  drop  distance  of  two  to  three 
inches.  The  compensating  model  drops  the 
batch  12  to  13  inches,  significantly  less  than  the 
20  inches  of  most  other  drop  batch  stackers. 

GPS  5000  also  offers  all  the  key  benefits  of 
the  respected  Goss  257S,  but  costs  less.  Micro' 
processor  control  is  standard.  And  the  GPS 
5000  is  compatible  with  a  comprehensive  Goss 
computepcontrolled  system  for  the  entire  maih 
room.  Like  the  257S,  it  offers  dual  carrier 
drives  monitored  by  top'of  stack  sensors,  plus 
programmability,  download  capability  and  self 
diagnostics.  And  the  advantages  of  true  one' 
second  cycle  time  and  three'side  joggers.  All 
backed  by  reliable  Goss  service  worldwide. 

The  GPS  5000  Stacker  is  the  top'ofthe'line 
stacker  from  a  wide  range  of  innovative  GPS 
mailroom  products  and  systems.  For  more 
information,  contact  Goss  Processing  Systems, 
Graphic  Systems  Division,  Rockwell 
International,  3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 312'656'8600. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Aerospace  /  Eiectronics  /  Automotive 
Generai  industries /A-B  Industrial  Automation 


WILL  rrKHiL  AGAIN 
BEFORE  SOMEONE  PULLS 

THE  PLUG? 


For  most  of  us,  electricity  is  a 
convenience  we  take  for  granted 
For  poor  farm  workers  in  west¬ 
ern  Martin  County  in  Florida,  it 
was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

As  the  staff  of  The  Stuart  News 
reported  frayed  wires^  extension 
cords  running  between  tiny 
houseSk  and  grossly  overloaded 
circuits  were  common. 

When  two  infants  died  in 
separate  fires;  The  Stuart  News 
published  the  details  It  linked 
the  fires  to  a  failure  to  enforce 
the  county's  electrical  code  and 
other  building  standards — 
standards  that  were  scmpu- 
lously  followed  in  othei;  richer 
neighborhoods. 

As  a  result,  county  commis¬ 
sioners  ordered  a  door-to-door 
investigation.  Fire  inspectors 
cited  two  landlords  for  code  viola¬ 
tions  And  other  area  landlords 
were  prompted  to  get  their 
properties  up  to  code. 

To  the  staff  at  The  Stuart 
NewSk  it  was  all  in  a  day's  work 
But,  to  some  residents  of  west¬ 
ern  Martin  County  that  reporting 
waSk  literally  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

RBsponsibiUty.  The  Spirit  That  Moves  Ik 
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